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dew A HOMF; PICTURE. 
inn ot Soft falls the rain on the farmer's roof, 
Deup after drop ~-each coming faster ; 
tain While smoking |iis pipe, by the chimney side, 
ae In a waking dream sits the sturdy master 
of Perched op his kuee is 0 blue-eyed girl, 
a the And at the iable his wife is singing. 
arene While cutting breed from a snowy loaf 
a With a chubby boy at her apron clinging 
ings ‘The tener watches the Wie +moke, 
rare As it laaily curls to the blecken'd ceiling ; 
by the Tie fuli and the fading clouds of blue, 
A buly lesson of life reveal og 
Dearty be loves, at the evemmng time, 
Te st by the chimney side and ponder ; 
White the violet eyes of bis litle one, 
Look up im his face with lov ag wond © 
Like the bum of a bee in the Sammer time, 
‘The steps of bis wife is soft, and w iling, 
Aad the geatie gtance of ber tender eyes 
we the Hoe beart with the music of home is filing 
‘ 


Anon she stoops by « cradle bed 
a And touches its roof with a careful finger, 
Aad gaves down on a baby face, 

With mother eyes that love to linger 


But the blue eyed pet is half asleep, 
Her head on her father’s bosom lying ; 





rally While the chubby boy, with restless hands, 
Tato bard knots bis shoe-strings tying 
. Lhe mother takes her rocking-chair, 
Aud dre -res them both for their quiet sleeping , 
Thea low at her kace, with folded bunds 
They sofily ask fore Father's keeping 
’ She leads them, -kippmg along, to bed, 
Wik their while feet waking musical clatier , 
wey y And they bark ia the ball, as the rain drops fall 
On the window above with a delicate patter 
ae ‘The mother kisses ther sleepy lips, 
« Ageia, end ager, till «be ceased to mumber ; 
And thee she waits for the Angel of Rest, 
Te seal thes eyes with « peaceful slumber 
oa And when she steels to her husband's side, 
> Aad clasps bus arm with « sof ceressimg 
ring He looks wm her face, with humid eyes 
- os Aad \ips that tremb'ec to epeak a biessing 
on. Portland Transerip: Cc. EK 
roduce! 
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CHAPTER Xi! 


w ifal tyrau! fiend angeticn 
2 Dowe-feathered raven '—wolf devouring \armb 


Mn, <erpent heart —hid in a fowenng cave 
Vid c’er deceit dweil ins fair ® mansion 





hadapeare 
Pray for the dead 
Why for the dead, who are at rest? 


Pray for the | wh Whore breast 


grew’ ving 
The tragglc between night aad Wrong 
. Ie raging terrible and strong 
e Vinge Leugseilew 
erie - 
patel * Are you willing to remain with her alone, 
blie « might t’’ asked the young doctor 
Helen glanced towards the figure reclining on 
esery bed, whose length appeared almost super- 
_ , and whose appearance wae rendered 
s —_ gloomy by the dun-colored counterpane 
enveloped it,— and though her countenance 
we mged, she answered, « Yes." 
tenpe « Have you no fears that the old superstitions 
your childhood will resume their influence 
the & er your imagination, in the stilluess of the 
idpight hour ?’’ 
‘te «| wish to subject myself to the triel. I am 
ot quite sure of myself. I know there is no 
meses danger, and it is time that I should battle 


ngle- handed with all imaginary foes." 
«But supposing your parents should ob- 
had 





* You must te!l them how very ill she is, and 
ow much she wishes me to remain with her 
J think they will rejoice in my determinaticn,— 
rejoice that their poor, weak Hlelen has any 
y of purpose, any will or power to be 


strength, half your 





“If you knew half ye 
wwer, Helen, I fear you would abase it 
A bright fame flashed up from the dark, 
rene depths of his eyes, and played on Helen's 
lowncast face. She had seen its kindling, and | 
vw felt its warmth glowing in ber chock, and 
4m her inmost heart. The large, old clock be 
“Pind the door, struck the hour loudly with its 
ve ie Metallic hands. Arthur started aad looked at 
pee Rls wated 

» ® «1 did not think it was so late,” he exclaim- 
Wed, rising in haste. “1 have a patient to visit, 
hom | promised to be with before this time. 
» you know, Helen, we have been talking ot 
two hours by this fireside? Miss Thusa 



























He went to the bedside, telt of the sleeper’s 
lee, listened attentively to her deep, irregular 
athing, aed then returned to Helen. 

“The opiate she bas taken will probably 
cop her in a quiet state during the night--if 
ot, you will recollect the directions I have 
sven—and administer the remedies. 
oes not your courage fail, now Lam about to 
eave you! Have you no misgivings now ?"’ 

“I don't know, I 1 have, I will not express 
hem. I am resolved on self-conquest, wd 
your doubts of my courage only serve to 
strengthen my resolution.” 

Arthur smiled—«1I see you have « will of 
our own, Helen, under that gentle, child like 
terior, to which mine is forced to bend. But 
will not suffer you to be beyond the reach of 
@. I will send a woman to sleep in the 
, Whom you can call, if you require her 
As I told you before, | do not apprehend 
y immediate danger, theugh I do not think 
will rise from that bed again.”’ 

Helen sigbe:l, and tears gathered in her eyes. 

eccumpanied Arthur to the door, that she 
put the strong bar across it, which was 
ise Thusa’s substitute for a lock 

* Perhaps | may call on my return," said be, 
bas it ievery doubtful, Take care of yourself 
keep warm. And if any untavorable change 
00 place, seud the woman for me. Aud new 
igood-night dear, good, brave Helen. May 
God bless, and eagels watch over you.’ 








helplessness and loneliness, unable to summon 
relief. The young doctor called in the after- 
Boon as a friend, and found his services impera- 
tively required as a physician. The only wish 
she expressed was to have Helen with her, and 
as soon as he had relieved the sufferings of his 
patient, Arthur brought Helen to the Hermi- 
tage. When she arrived, Miss Thusa was under 
the influence of an opiate, but opening her 
heavy cyes, a ray of light emanated from the 
dim, gray orbs, as Helen, pale and awe-struck, 
approached ber bedside. She was appalled at 
seeing that powerful frame so suddenly prostra- 
ted,—she was shocked at the change a few 
hours had wrought in those rough, bet com- 
manding features. The large eye balls looked 
sunken, and darkly shaded below, while a wan, 
gray tint, melting off into « bluish white on the 
temples, was spread over the face. 

You will stay with me to-night, my child,” 
said she, a voice strangely altered. «I've 
got something to tell you—and the time is 
come.’’ 

“Yes. I will stay with you as long as you 
wish, Mise Thusa,” replied Helen, passing her 
hand softly over the hoary locks that shaded 
the brow of the sufferer. “I will nurse you so 
tenderly, that you will soon be well again.”” 
“Good child,—blessed child!’ murmured 
she, closing her eyes beneath the slumberous 
weight of the anodyne, and sinking into a deep 
sleep. 

And now Helen sat alone, watching the aged 
friend, whose strongly-marked and peculiar 
character had had so great an influence on her 
own. For awhile the echo of Arthur's parting 
words made so much music in her car, it 





spirit. But gradually the ticking sounded 
louder and louder, and her loneliness pressed 
heavily upon her. There was a little, dark, 
walnut table, standing on 


a large Bible, covered with dark, linen cloth, was 
laid, and on the top of this, Miss Thusa’s spee- 
tacles, with the bows erossing each other, like 


not bear to look upon those spectacies, which 
bad always seemed to her an inseparable part of 
Miss Thusa, tying so still and melancholy there. 
She took them up reverently, and laid them on 
a shelf, then drawing the table near the fire, or 
rather carrying it, so as not to awaken the sleeper, 
she opened the sacred book. The first words 
which happened to meet her eye were— 
«Where is God, my Maker, who giveth me 
songs in the night ?’ 

The pious heart of the young girl thrilled as 
she read this beautiful and appropriate text. 

“ Sarely, oh God, Thou art here,”” was the 
unspoken language of that young, believing 
heart, «‘here im this lonely cottage, here by 
this bed of sickness, and here also in this trem- 
bling, fearing, yet trusting spirit. In every 
life- beat throbbing in my veins, Thy awfu! steps 
Lhear. Tet Thou canst not come, Thou canst 
not go, for Thou art ever near, unseen, yet felt, 
an all pervading, glorious presence.’” 

Had any one seen Helen, seated by that soli- 
tary hearth, with her hands clasped over those 
hely pages, her mild, devotional eyes raised to 
Heaven, the light quivering in a halo round her 
brow, they might have imagined her a young 
Saint, or a young Sister of Charity, ministering 
to the sefferings of that world whose pleasures 
she bad abjured. 

A low knock was heard at the door. It must 





drowned the harsh, solemn ticking of the old | 


{ tachment, a charge she could not with trath re- | 
| pel, humbled and oppressed her. 
A murderous guilt shows not it-elf more soon | 
Than love that would seem hid 
So thought Helen, while shrinking from the | 
glance that gleamed upon her, like biue steel | 
flashing in the sunbeams. Yos! Arthur Hazle- 
ton was cold compared to Clinton. He loved 
her even as he did Alice, with a calm, brother- 
ly affection, and that was all. He had never) 
praised her beauty or attractions — never offered | 
the slightest incense to her vanity or pride. | 
Sometimes be had uttered indireet expressions, | 
which had made her bosom throb wildly with | 
| hope, bat humility econ chastened the emotion | 
| which delicacy taught ber to conceal. Cold 
| indeed sounded the warmest phrase he had 
| ever addressed her, “God bless you, dear, | 
| good, brave Helen,”’ to Clinton's romantic and | 
| impassioned language, though, when it fell from | 
| hie lips, it passed with such melting warmth into 
}her heart. Swift as a swallow’s flight these | 
| thoughts darted through Helen’s mind, and 
| gave an indecision and b nt to ber | 
| manaer, which emboldened Clinton with bopes | 
of success, All at once her countenance chang- | 
ed. The strangeness of ber situation, the late- | 
| ness of the hour, the impropriety of receiving 
| such a visitor in that litte dark, narrow pas. | 
sage,—the dread of Arthur's coming in, and | 
| finding ber alone with her dreaded though 
| splendid comperxion,—the fear that Miss Thusa 
might waken and require her assistance, the | 
vision of her father’s displeasure and Mittie’s | 
jealous wrath — all swept in a stormy gust before | 
j her, driving away every consideration bat one 
—the desire for escape, and the determination | 
| to effect it. The apprehension of awaking Miss | 














clock, and stole like a sweet lullaby over her | Thusa, by rushing into ber room, died in the 


grasp of @ greater terror. 
her 
«Let me go 


In her haste to wpen the door the lateh rat- 


| tled, and the door swang to with « violence 
| that called forth a groan from the awakening 
the stiffened arma of a corpse. Helen could | *eeper. Turning the wooden button thet fas- | 

| tened it om the inside, she sunk down into the 
| first seat in her reach, and e dark shadow, feck- 
| ed with sparks of fre, floated before her eyes. 
| Chill and dizzy she thought she was going to 


faint, when her name, pronounced distinctly by 
Miss Thusa, recalled her bewildered senses. | 
She rose, and it seemed as if the bed came to | 
her, for she was not conscious of walking to it, 
but she found herself bending over the patient 
and looking steadfastly into her clouded eyes. 

“Helen, my dear,”’ said she, «1 feel a great 
deal beter. I must have slept a long time. 
Have I not? Give mea little water. There, 
now sit down close by my bed and listen. If 
that knife cuts my breath again, | shall have to 
give up talking. Just raise my head a }ittle, 
and hand me my spectacles off the big Bible. I 
can't talk without them. But how dim the 
| glasses are. Wipe them for me, child. There's 
| dust settled om them.’* 

Helen took the glasses and wiped them with 
| her soft linen handkerchief, but she sighed as 
| she did so, well knowing that it was the eyes 
| that were growing dim instead of the erystal 


that eovered them. 





| 
| spinster, looking wistfully towards the candle. | 












room and bring here my wheel. It is heavy, | 
but not beyond your strength. I always bring 
it in here at night, but I can’t do it now. I 





WOMAN'S 


We copy the above engraving of “ Courgai- | the sexes,”” as advocated by Miss Antoinette | even when young and beautiful, than it docs to 


naise Women Haaling « Fishing Boat,” from 
the «London Iustrated News.” Those that 
perused a letter published by us some tine ago, 
written by Prof. Birney, then in France, will 
not be so much startled as some others, at 
seeing & picture of women in the traces. In 





RIGHTS I! 


Brown, and others, ts no new thing. The con- 


soquences are such scenes as are pictured 


aove And a further consequence, probably, 
isthe gener. 1 looseness of morals which prevails. 
In reading the records of the French revola 


tions, we are struck with the fact that the 


| France, the idea of the « equality (sameness) of French mob pays po more deference to woman, enemy merely because she was & woman. 


FRANCE. 


man. It is as ready to mutilate and sacrifice 
the one as the other. This seems to denote 
the very lowest depths of brutality, to an Ame- 
rican reader. But, if Miss Antoinette Brown 
be correct, it would be sheard in a mob, or 
in an army, to show more tenderness to an 





he had @ cause for his misanthropy 
which I never knew of, for when he was a! 


didn’t hear from him for years 
came back, he was sad and sickly, and wanted 
to get imto some little quiet place, where no- 
body would molest him. Then it was we came 
to this little cabin, where he died, in this very 
room, and this very bed, too.’’ ! 


| bed seemed all at once clothed with supernatu- 


| ral solemnity, by the sad consecration of death. 
Death had been there—death was waiting soft, yet glorious it shone forth from the still | purpose. 


there. 
“Oh! Miss Thasa, you are faint and weary. 





bathing heriorebead with camphor, and holding 
| 8 glass of water to her lips. 
But the unnatural strength which opium 


* This lady, when young, had loved and been 


for a wealthier man. It was that which ruined 
him, and | never knew it. He had one of those 
stil matures, where the waters of sorrow lie 


be the young doctor, for who else would call at | 


such an hour! Yet Helen hesitated and trem- 
bled, holding her breath to listen, thinking it 
possible it was but the pressure of the wind, or 
some rat tramping within the wails. 
the knock was repeated, with a little more em 
phasis, she took the lamp, eniered the narrow 
passage, closing the door softly after her, re- 
moved the massy bar, certain of beholding the 
countenance which was the sunlight of her soul 
W hat was her astonishment aad terror, on see 
ing instead the never to. be-forgotien face and 
form of Bryant Clinton. Had she 
those awful figures which Miss Thusa used to 
describe, she would searcely have been more 


transcendently handsome young man. 

“Is terror the only emotion ! can inspire— 
after so long an absence, too!’’ be asked, 
seizing her hand in both his, and riveting upon 
her his wonderfully expressive, dark bine eyes. 
« Forgive me if | have alarmed you, but forbid 
den your father « house, and knowing your pre- 
sence here, | have dared to come hither that I 
might see you one moment before I leave these 
regions, perhaps forever.’ 

* Impossible, Mr. Clinton,” eried Helen, re- 
covering, in some measure, from her consterna- 
tion, thengh her color came and went hke the 
beacon’s revolving fame. “I cannot see you 
at thie unseasousble hour. There is a sick, a 
very sick person in the next room with whom I 
am watching. I cannot ask you to come in 
Besides,” she added, with « dignity that en- 
chanted the bold intruder, «if | cannot see 
you in my father’s house, it is not proper that 
I see you at all.”” She drow back quickly, ut 
tering a hasty “ Good-night,’’ and was about 
to close the door, when Clinton glided in, shut 
ting the door after him 

« You must hear mo, Helen,’’ said he, in that 
sweet, low voice, peculiar to himself. «* Had it 
not been for you | should never have returned 
I told you onee that I loved you, but if I loved 
you then I must adore you now. You are ten 
thousand times more lovely. Helen, you do 
not know how charming, how beautiful you 
are. You do net know the enthusiastic devo- 
tion, the deathless passion you have in- 
epired.”” 

# Leannot conceive of such depths of false 
hood,’ exclaimed Helen, her timid eves kin- 
dling with indignation, « all this have you said 
to Mittie, and far more, and she, mistaken girl, 
believes you true.” 

“1 deceived myself, alas!’ cried he, in a 
tone of bitter sorrow. «I thought I loved her, 
for I bad not yet seen and koown her gentler, 
lovelier sister. Forgive me, Helen 
not the growth of our will. °Tis a flower tha 
spripgs spontancously in the buman heart, of 
celestial fragrance, and destined to immortal 
bloom." 

“If I thought you really loved me," said 


love is 





row—for it would be in vain. But the love that 
1 have imagined is of « very different nature 
Slowly kindled, it barns with steady and un- 
ceasing glory, unchanging as the sun, and eter- 
nal as the soul.’’ 

Helen peused with & burning @ush, fearful 
thet she bad revealed the one secret of her 
heart so lately revealed to berself, and Clintoa 
resumed his passionate declarations 

“If you will not go,”? said she, all ber terror 
returning at the vehomence of his suit, * if 
you will not go,” looking wildly at the door 
thet separated her from the sick room, “IT 











He pressed her hand, wrapped bie cloak 
around him, and lef Helen to her solitary vigil. 
She lifted the massy bar with trembling bands 
‘and slid it Into the iron hooks, fitted to receive 
Ner hands trembled, but not from fear, but 
" - Arthur had called ber «dear and 
Drave’’—and long after she bad reseated herself 
the lonely hearth, the echo of his geutle, 
manly accents, seemed floating round the walls. 

The illness of Miss Thasa was very sudden 
She had risea in the moruing ia usual health, 



















will leave you here You dare net tmliow 
| me The destroying ange! guards thie thres 
hold.” 

| 


| Im her excitement she knew not what she 





Bat when | 


seen one of | 


was taken sick so sudden, I forgot it. It's my 
| stay-by and stand-by—you know.” 

Helen looked so startled and wild, that Miss 
Thusa imagined her strack with superstitious 
terror at the thought of going alone into an- 
other room. 

« l'm sorry to see you've not outgrown your 
weaknesses,”’ sai! sh “It's my fault, I’m 
afraid, bat I hope the Lord will forgive me for 
= 








Helen was not afraid of the lonely room, so 
near and so lately cecupied, but she was afraid 
of encountering Clinton, who might be linger- 
ing by the open door 


| therity of a command, and she rose to obey 
lher. She barred the outer door without eateh- 
ing the gleam of Clinten’s dark, shining hair, 
and having brought the wheel, with panting 
| 
with 
enemy was now shut « by double barriers. 
One window was partly raised to admit the air 





| deep as a well. They never overflow. She 
| told me that she never had had one happy mo- 

ment from the time she married, and that her 
| conseience gaawed ber for her broken faith. 
| Her husband died, and left her a rich widow, 
| without « child te leave her property to. After 
| awhile she fell sick of a long and lingering 
| disease, for which there is no cure. Then she 
| thought if she could leave her money to my 
| brother, or he being dead, to soime of his kin, 
| she could die with more comfort. So, she put 
| the advertisement in the paper, which you all 

saw. I didn’t want the money, and wanted to 


appalled than by the unexpected sight of this | (est, sick and helpless as she was, had the au-| sad had it al! fastened upon me by deeds and ayi¢. + 


| writings, whether i was willing or not. She 
didn’t live but a few days aiter | got there 
The lawyer was very sind, and assisted me in 


my plans, though he thought them very odd. 


breath, for it was indeed very heavy, sat down | There is no need of wasting my breath in tell- a4 early habits 
a feeling of security and relief, since the | ing how I hai the money changed into gold, added, thoughtfully, « that those who tollow my 


| and the wheel fixed in the way you see it, afer 
a fashion of my own. I would not have iouch- 


| but your father does. He wes hater of the | drizzling rain had fallen, which had frozen as it | sent for him, no note written, but the whole 
| world, and almost made me one. Well, it 


fellon the branches of the leafless trees, and 
now on every little twig hang pendant dia- 
The 


| household were wrapped in peaceful slumbers. 
| The note, which he carried in his pocket, was 
| 4 a forgery, and must have been 





monds, glittering in the b 


P 
| young man he went away from home, and we grognd was partially covered with «now, but | written with some dark and evil design. But 
When be where it lay bare, it was powdered with dia- | what could it be? 


mond dust. A silvery net-work was drawn 
over the windows, save one clear spot, which 
her melting breath had mate. She looked up 
to the moon, shining so high, so lone on the 
pale avure of a wintry heaven, and felt an im 


Miss Thusa paused, and the room and the pulse to kneel down and worship it, as the happened to be the Sheriff of the county, in- 


loveliest, holiest image of the Creator's goot- 
ness and love. How tranquil, how serene, how 


depths of ether! 
diffused over the sleeping earth! 


What a divine melancholy it 
llelen felt 


Do stop and rest, 1 pray you,” cried Helen, as she often did when look ng up inte the eyes loved—and such was the dignity and affability 


of Arthur Hazleton. 
yet so glorious were their beams to her, and 
so silently and holily did they sink into the 


Se tranquil, so serene, 


gtves sustained ber, and she continued her nar- | soul 
“<A little better—a little better,’ said the | rative. 


In the morsing the young doctor found bis 
patient in the same feeble, slaumberous state. 


or worse, and he thought it probable she might 
linger days and even weeks, gradually sinking, 
till she slept the last great sleep. 

« You look weary and languid, Helen,”’ said 
he, anxiously regarding the young watcber, «I 
hope nothing disturbed your lonely vigils. I 
endeavored to return, that I might relieve you, 
in some measure, of your fatiguing duty, bat 
was detained the whole night.”” 

Helen thought of the terror she had suffered 
from Clieton’s iutrus.on, but she did not like to 
speak of it. Perhaps he had already left the 
neighborhood, and it seemed ungenerous and 
useless to betray hun 

«1 certainly had no ghostly visitors,’’ said 
she, ‘and what is more, 1 did sot fear them. 
looking on the wan features of Miss 
Thasa 

** I see you bave profited by the discipline of 
the last twelve hours,”’ eried Arthur, « and it 
Was most severe, tor one of your temperament 
I have heard it said,’’ be 


profession, become callous and indifferent 
human suffering— that their nerves are » 








to Miss Thusa’s oppressed lungs, bot they were | ed ome cent of it, had it not beeu for you, and ang their hearts indurated — but I do not fiod | 


| both fastened above 
| « You had better not exert yourself, Miss 
Thuas,” said Helen, after giving her the medi. 
| cine which the doctor had prescribed. « You 
are not strong enough to talk much now.’ 
“1 shall never be stronger, my child. My 
day is almost «pent, and the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work. I always thought I 





should have a sudden call, and when I was struck | 


with that sharp pain, ' knew my Master was 
knocking at the door. The Lord be praised, I 
don’t want to bar Him out. I"m ready and 
willing to go, willing to close my long and 
lonely life 
care for me, but, thank G 
best of all does not forsake me in my last hour 
Helen, darling. God bless you—God bless you, 
| my blessed child.’ 

| The voice of the aged spinster faltered, and 
tear after tear trickled like wintry rain down 
her furrowed cheeks, All the affections of a 
natarally warm and geverous heart lingered 
round the young girl, who was still to her 
the little child whom she had cradled in 
| ber arms, and hushed into the stillness of awe 
by her ghostly legends. Helen, inexpressibly 


i, the one | love 





atfeeted, leaned ber head on Miss Thusa's pillow, | of everyday life. 
She did not| might live and take care of it herself for long | that followed these words, or rather accompa 


and wept and sobbed audibly. 
| kuow, till this moment, how strong and deep. 
| rooted was her aftachment for this singulir and 
| wsclated being. 


I have had few to love, and few to | 


| next to you, that poor bey, Louis. 1 didn’t 
| want any one to know it, and be dinning in my 
| cars about money from morning to night. 

had no use for it myself, for habits don't change 
| when the winter of life is begun. There is no 
use for it in the dark grave to which I am has 
tening. There is no use for it near the great 
| white threne of God, where I sha’l shortly 
stand. When | am dead and gone, Helen, take 
j that whee! home, and give it a place wherever 

you are, for old Miss Thusa’s sake. I really 

think —I’m a strange, foolish old woman—but 
| 1 really think I should like to have its like- 
Bess painted on my coffie lid. A kind of coat 
of-arma, you know, child.” 

Miss Thusa did sot relate all this without 
pausing many times for \reath, and whea she 
concluded she closed ber eyes, exhausted by 
| the effort she had made. In a short time she 
| again slept, and Helen sat pondering in mute 

amazement over the disclosure made by one 
| whom she had imagined se very indigent. 
| The gold weighed heavy on ber mind. It did 
| mot aweem real, so strangely acquired, so mys 
| teriously concealed. It reminded her of the 
| tales of the genii, more than of the actualities 
She prayed that Miss Thora 


years to come. 
| Several times during the ree tal, she thought 


There was an individuality, a) she heard @ sound at the window, bat when 


| grandeur im her character, to which Helen's | sbe turned her head to ascertain the cause, she 
timid, upward-looking spirit paid spontaneous | sew nothing but the curtain slightly fluttering 
a 


The wild sweep of her imagination, 
always kept within the limits of the purest mo- 
rality, her stern sense of justice, tempered by 
sympathy and comp and the 
aod sensibility that so offen softened her harsh 

and severe liveaments, commanded her reapect 
and admiration, 





| Even ber person, which was 


Helen, in a softened tone, shrinking from the | generally deemed ungainly and unattractive, | illusions of ber childhood. 
fascination of his glance, and the sorcery of his | . 4, invested with majesty and a certain grace in | longer the vassal, but the momarch of imagina- 
voice, “1 should feel great and exceeding sor | Helen's partial eyes. She was old—but bers | tion, and though the latter often prove ® rest 


was the sublimity of age without its infirmity, 
the hoariness of winter without its chillness. 
It seemed impossible to associate with her the 
idea of dissolution. Yet there she lay, help- 
lees as 0 infant, with no more strength to re. 
| gist the Almighty’s will, than « feather to hurl 
back the force of the whirlwind. 

« You see that wheel, Helen,” said she, re- 
| Covering her usual calmness—« I told you that 
| I should bequeath it, as @ legacy, to you. 
| Don't despise the homely gift. You see these 

brass beads, with grooves in them~-jast serew 
| them to the right as hard as you can—a little 
harder.” 

Helen screwsd aud twisted till her slender 
| wrists ached, when the brass suddenly parted, 
and a number of gold pieces rolicd upon the 





io the wied that crept in at the opening, with 
| a soft, sighing sound. 

It was the first time she had ever watched 
| with the sick, aad she found it ery solemn 
| thing. Yet with all the solemnity and gloom 

brooding over her, she felt ime, pressible grati- 
tude that she was not beuntec by the spectral 
Reason was no 





lees and wayward subject, it acknowledged the 
| former as its legitimate sovereign. 
| Mise Thasa, lying so rigid aad immovable on 
her back, with her hands crossed on ber breast, 
| a white limen bandkerehiet folded over her head 
| and fastened under the chin, looked so resem 
| bhing death, that it was diffieult to thiek of ber 
as a living, breathing thing. Helen gazed upon 
| her with ind bie awe, imes belie v- 
| ing it was nothiag but soulless clay befure her, 
| but even thes she gazed without horror. Her 
exoweding terror of death was gone, without her 
being conscious of its departure. It was like 
the closing of a dark abyse—there was terre 
Arma, where an awful chasm bad been. There 
was more terror to her in the vitality burning 
im her own beart, than in that poor, enfeebled 





uttered. The words came umbidden from her | foor furm. How strong were its pulsations, how loud 
| ps. She laid her hand om the lateb, but! «Pick them up, and put them back,” said they sounded in the midnight stillness !— loader 
Clinton caught held of it ere she had time to | Miss Thusa, “and screw it ap agen all the than the death.wateh that tieked by the hearth 
WM it. joiate will open in that way. The wood is To escape from the beatings of « this muffied 


+ You shall not leave me, by heaven, you | hollowed out and fi led with gold, which | be 


shall not, till you have answered one question 


| Is it for the cold, caloulating Arthur Hazleton | by the lawyers where I foand the money. 


queath to you. 


My will is in there, teo, made 
You 


drum’ of life, she went to the window, and 
partly drawing aside the curtain, breathed on a 
pane of glass, so that the gauzy wel the frost 
had woven might melt away and admit the ver 


| you reject such love as mine a j rewember wheo that advertisement wae put in 






«! aad pursued until nvon ber customary ve. 

: then + when, all at onee, as she told the ~~ | Instead of uttering an indignant denial to this | the papers, and | weut on that jouroey, partofthe tical rays of e widaighs tans. How beanti 
doctor, * it seemed as if a kaif went through | sudden and vehement inte-rogation, Helen mem. | Way with you, Weil, I must tell you the short. ful, how resplendent wee 6 @ scene that was 

past her beast, and a wedge into ber brein—and she | bed and turned pale Her natoral timidity and | est way, though it’s a long story it was, spread out before her She had not thought 

. was sure it was a death-stroke.”’ For the first | sensitiveness returned with overpowering im | written by « lady, on her death-bed, a widow before of looking snent, and it was the ~ 

Aa time, in the course of her long life, she was] uence, and added to theso, a keen sense of lady, who bad Ladp warped te hap — | a Nyy ph 4 opts 4 
obliged W take ber bed, and there she lay in shame at being accused of au unsolicited at-' of ber own. You dou't remember wy brother, u ” & 

2» 








t 
the case with me, | never approach the bedside 
of the sick and the dying without deep and 


to Heaven and God.” 

« No—1 am sare it cannot be said of you,” 
said Helen, earnestly, “you are always kind 
and sympathizing 
to inflict pain.’ 

« Ah, Helen, you forget how ervel 1 was in 
foreing you back, where the deadly viper had 
been coiled; in making you take that dark, soli 
tary walk in search of the sleeping Alice; and 
even last night | might have spared you your 
lonely night watch, if | wou'd. Had I told you 
that you were too weaperienced and inefficiemt 
to be a good nurse, you would have 
me and yiekled your place, or at least shared it 
with another. Do jou still think me kind ?”’ 


quick to relieve, and slow 


believed 


* Most kind, even when most exacting,’ she 
replied. Whenever her feelings were excited, 
her deep feelings of joy as well as sorrow, He- 
en's eyes always glistened. This peculiarity 
gave a soft, pensive expression to her counte- 


mance that was indescribably winning, and 
made her smile from the effect of contrast en 
chantiagty eet. 





The glistening eve and the evebanting smile 


nied them, were pot altogether lost on Arthur. 
Mrs. Gleason came to relieve Helen from the 
care of nursing, and insisted upon her imme 
diate return home. Helen obeyed with relue- 
tance, claiming the privilege of resuming her 
wateh again atuight. She wanted to be with 
Mise Thusa in her last « She had a 
onity to witeess the last strife of 
body and soul, the separation of the visible and 
the invisible; but when aight came on, 
hausted nature sought renovation ib the deopest 
slumbers that had ever wrapped ber. Arthur, 
perceiving some change in his patient, reselved 
to remain with her howselt, having hired a wo- 
| man to act as subordinate nurse during Miss 
T ckness., She eceupied the kitchen 
as bed-room—en apartment running directly 
beck of the sick chamber 
Miss Thusa’s strength was slowly, gently 
wasting. Disease hed strme) her at first like 
| sharp poignard, but life flowed away trom the 
wound without much after suffering. The 
greater part of the time she lay in 8 comatose 
state, from which it was difficult to rouse ber 
Arthur sat by the fire, with a book in his 
hand, which at times seemed deeply to interest 
him, and ot others, he dropped it in his lap, and 
gazing intently in‘o the glowing coals, appeared 
absorbed in the m) sterics of thought 





vents 





sublime eur 








About midugh!, when reverie had deepened 
into slumber, be was startied by a knock at 
the door. Le had not tastencd it as elaborately 
as Helen had done, ar 





{ quiekly aad noiseless!» 
opening u, he demanded whe was there it 
was a young boy bearing hiw « note from the 
family he bad visited the preceding night. Hix 
patient was attacked with some very slarming 
symptoms, aud beaged his immediate attend 
ance. Haviog wakened the woman and com- 
missioned her to waich during his absence 
Arthur departed, surprised at the warxpectod 
summons, as he bat sen (he path 





it at twilight, 
nh @ tir way of recovery 

when arriving at 
| the house be found (hat uo summons bad boon 


' who then appeared 
Live surprise wes still greater 





| Who could wish to draw 
him away from that poor, lone cottage, that 
| poor sick, dying woman ? It was strange, inex- 
plicable 
Mr. Mason, the gentleman in whose name the 
note had been writ'en, and who fortanately 


sisted upon accompanying him back to the cot- 
tage, and aiding him to discover its mysterious 
Kt might be a silly plot of some silly 
‘ boy, but that did not seem at all probable, as 

Arthur was so universally respected and be- 





of his character, that no one would think of 
playing upon him a foolish and insulting trick. 
The distance was not great, and they walked 
with rapid footsteps over the crisp and frozen 
ground. Around the cabin, the snow formed 4 
thick carpet, whieh, lying in shade, had not been 


™, Helea, my dear, just step into the other | betrothed to my brother, and then forsook him | There was no apparent change either for better glazed, like the general surface of the land- 


scape. Their seps did not resound of this 
white covering, and instead of crossing the stile 
in front of the cabin, they vaulted over the 
fence and approached the door by a side path 
The moment Arthur laid his hand upon the 
latch he knew some one had entered the house 
during his absence, for he had closed the door 
and now it was ajar. With one bound he cleared 
the passage, and Mr. Mason, who was a tall and 
strong man, was pot left much in the rear. The 
inner door was not latched, and opened at the 
touch. The current of sir which rushed in 
with their sudden entrance rolled into the chim- 
ney, and the fire flashed up and roared, illumi 
nating every object within. Near the centre of 
the room stood a man, wrapped in o dark 


But Miss Thusa’s re- | come away without it, but she sent for a lawyer, 41) unreal phantasies fled before that sad re- cloak that completely concealed bis figure, « 


dark mask covering his face, ami @ fur-cap 
pulled deep over his forehead. He stood by 
the side of Miss Thusa’s wheel, which pre- 
seuted the appearance of a ruin, with its brazen 
bands wrenched asunder, and its fragments 
strewed upon the floor. He was evidently ar- 
rested in the act of destruction, for one hand 
grasped the distaff, the other clutehed some- 
thing which he soaght te conceal in the folds of 
| his cloak. 

Miss Thusa, partly raised on her elbow, which 
shook and trembled trom the weight it sup 


I solemn emotion. | feel nearer the grave, nearer | ported, wa» gazing with impotent despair ov 


her dismembered wheel. A dim fire quivered 
im her sunken eyes, and her sharpened and pro- 
minent features were made still more ghastly 
by the opaque frame-work of white lino that 
surrounded them. She was uttering tint and 
broken ejaculations, 


Monster —robber'— my treasure! Take the 
gold—take it, but spare my wheel! Poor He 
len! I gave itto her! Poor child’ It’s she 


you are robbing, not me! 
heart strings are breaking’ 
loved like a human being’ 


Ob, my God’ my 
My wheel, that I 
Lord, Lord, have 
larrey upon me 

These piteous exclamations met the ear of 
Arthur as he entered the reom, and roused all 
the latent wrath of his nature. He forgot every 
thing bat the dark, masked figure which, gath 
ering up its cloak, sprang towards the door, 
with the intention of escaping, but an iron 
grasp held it back. Seldom, indeed, were the 

| strong bat subdued passions of Arthur Hasle- 
von suffered to master him, but now they had 
the ascendency. He never thought of calling 
on Mr. Mason to assist him quietly in securing 
the robber, as he might have done, but yielding 
to an wresistible impulse of vengeance, he grap- 
pled flereely with the mask, who writhed and 
struggled in bis unclenehing held. Something 
fell rattling on the floor, and continued to rat 
the as the strife went on. Mr. Mason, knowing 
that by virtue of bis authority he could arrest 
the offender at cace, looked on with that strange 
pleasure which men feel in witnessing scenes of 
conflict, He was astonished at the transforma 

; Hon of the young doctor. He had always seen 
him so calin and gentle im the chamber of sick- 
ness, #0 peaceful in his intercourse with his 
follow-men, that he did not know the lamb 
could be thus changed into the lion. 

Arthur hed now effected bis object, in un 
masking and uncloaking bis antagonist, and be 
found bimself face to face with — Bryant Clinton 

| The young men stood gazing at each other 
| fora few moments in perfect silence. They 
were both of an ashy paleness, and their eyes 
glittered under the shadow of their darkened 
brows. But Clinton eould not long sustain 
| that steadiast, victor glance. His own wavered 
and fell, and the blood swept over his face ins 
reddening wave. 

* Let me go,” said he, in « low, busky 
voice, ‘lam in your power, bat be maguan 
mous and release me. I throw myself on your 
generosity, not your justice.” 

Arthur’s sterniy upiraiding eye softened into 
an expression of the deepest sorrow, not unmin- 
gled with contempt, on beholding the degrada | 
tion of this splendidly endowed young man. | 
He reminded him of a fallen angel, with his ee 
rows plumage alt soiled and polluted with the 
mire aod corruption of earth. He never bad 
had faith im bie integrity; be believed him to 
be the tempter of Louis, the deceiver of Mittic, 
reckless and waprineipled where pleasure was 
concerned, but be did not believe him eapable | 

| such a dering (ramagression. Had he been 
alone, b vonid have released him, for his} 
wagnenmity and generosity woukd have tr 
| tmphed over his sense of justice, but le au | 
thority was present, and to that be was forced 
' ty subat \ 












“ J arrest you, sir, in virtue of my authority 
as sheriff of the county,” exclaimed Mr. Mason; 
‘empty your pockets of the gold you have 
parloined from this woman, and then follow 
me. Quick, or I'l give you rough aid.” 

The pomp and aristocracy of Clinton's ap- 
pearance and manners had made him unpopu 
lar in the neighborhood, and it is not strange 
that a man whom he bed never condescended 
to notice should triumph in his disgrace. He 
looked on with vindictive pleasure while Clin- 
ton, after a useless resistance, produced the 
gold he had secreted, but Arthur turned away 
his head in shame. He could not bear to wit- 
ness the depth of his degradation. His cheek 
burned with painful blushes, as the gold clink- 
ed on the table, ringing forth the tale of Clin- 
ton’s guilt. | 

« Now, sir, come along,”’ cried the stern | 
voice of the sheriff. «« Doctor, I leave the care | 
of this to you.” | 

| 








While he was speaking, he drew a pair of 
handt-cuffs from his pocket, which he had slip- 
ped in before leaving bome, thinking they might 
come in use, 

“ You shall not degrade me thus '"’ exclaim. 
ed Clinton, haugbtily, writhing in his grasp; 
“you shall never put those vile things on 
me!” 

“Softly, softly, young gentleman,” cried 
the sheriff, 1 shall hurt your fair wrists if you | 
don’t stand still. There, that will do. Come 
along. No halting.’ 

Artbar gave one glance towards the retreat- 
ing form of Clinton, as he passed through the 
door, with bis haughty head now drooping on 
his breast, wearing the iron badge of crime, 
and groaned in spirit that so fair a temple should 
not be eccupie! by a nobler indwelling guest. 
So rapidly had the scene passed, so still and 
lone seemed the apartment, for Miss Thusa hed 
sunk back on her pillow mute and exhausted, 
that he was to believe that it was no- 
thing bata dream. Bat the wheel lay im frag- 
ments at his feet, the gold lay in shining heaps 
upon the table, and a dark mask grinned from 
the floor. That gold, too'—how dream-like 
its existence! Was Miss Thusa a female Midas 
or Aladdin? Was the dull brass lamp burning 
on the table, the gilt of the genii / Was the old 
gray cabin a witeh’s magic home / 

Rousing himself with a strong effort, he ex- 
amined the condition of his patient, and was 
grieved to find how greatly this shock had ac- 
celerated the work of disease. Mer pulse was 
faint and flickering, ber skin cold and clammy, 
but after swallowing a cordial, and inbaling the 
strong odor of hartshorn, @ reaction took place, 
and she revived astonishingly; but when she 
shape, her mind evidentiy wandered, sometimes 
into the shadows of the past, sometimes into the 
light of the futare. 

« What shall I do with this?” asked Arthur, 
pointing to the gold, anxious to bring her 
thoughts to some central point; «and these, 
too I’ stooping down and picking up a fragment 
of the whee! 


you speak of life as an inestimable, a glorious | 
gift, as 20 rich « Diessing that the single heart | 
had not room to contaia the gratitude due.” | 

“ And so it is, Helen, if rightly used. 
wrong to give it so dark a coloring—ungrateful 
because my own experience is bright beyond the 
common lot—unwise, for I shoald not sadden | 
your views by anticipation. Yes, if life is fear- | 
fal from its responsibilities, it 1s glorious im its 
hopes and rich in its joys. Its mysteries only 
increase ite grandeur, and prove its divine 
origin ”* 

Thus Arthur continued to talk to Helen, sus- | 
taining and elevating her thoughts, till she for- 
got that she came in sorrow and tears. 

There was another, who came, when he 
thought none was near, to pay the last tribute 
of sorrow over the remains of Miss Thasa, and 
that was Louis. He thought of bis last inter- | 
view with her, and her last words reverberated | 
in his car in the silence of that lonely room,— | 
“In the name of your mother in Heaven, go | 
and sin no more.”” | 

Louis sunk upon his knees by that cold and | 
voiceless form, and rowed, in the strength of 
the Lord, to obey her parting injunction. Me 
could never nov repay the debt he owed, bat 
he could do more—he could be just to hitaselt | 
and the memory of her whe had opened her} 
lips wisely to reprove, and her hand kindly to | 
relieve. 

Peace be to thee, ancient siby!, lonely dweller 
of the old gray cottage. No more shall thy 
busy fingers twist with curious skill the faxen 
fibres that wreath thy distaff no more shall the 
ham of thy wheel mingte in chorus with the 
burzing of the fly and the chirping of the 
cricket. But as thow didst say in thy dying 
hour, “the great wheel of eternity keeps rolling 
on,” and thou art borne along with it, no longer 
& solitary, weary pilgrim, without an arm to 
sustain or kindred heart te cheer, but we huam- 
bly trust, one of that tmnumerable, glorious 
company, who, clothed in white robes aad 
bearing branching palms, sing the great praise- 
song that never shall end, « Alleinia—the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 


(To BE cONTINTED.) 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 
IN GERMANY. 


In ove of our rooms this evening, the dance 
went on most spiritedly. Here, as everywhere 
in Germany, the dance is an entirely different 
aflair from what it is with us at home. There is 
« life and spirit in it which contrasts most plea- 
with the solemn and measured ceremo- 
nials in our parlors in America. For the first 
time I gained the true idea of the dance —a ma- 
sical, joyous, child-like expression of good 








“ Serew it up again—screw it up,’’ she re- 
plied, quick! sand put the gold back in it. 
"Tis Helen’s—all little Helen's. Don't let them 
rob her after I'm dead.” 

Rejoicing to hear her speak so rationally, 
though wondering if what she said of Helen 
was not the imagining of a disordered brain, he 
began to examine the pieces of the wheel, and 
found that with the exertion of a little skill he 
could put them together again, and that it was 
only some siender parts of the machine which 
were broken. He placed the money 
hollow receptacles, united the brazen rings, 
and smoothed the tangled fax that twined the 
distaf. Ever sod avon Miss Thusa turned her 
fading glance towards him, and murmured, 

“Itis good! It is good!” 

For more than an hour she lay perfectly still, 
when suddenly moving, she exclaimed, 

« Pat away the curtain ~ it's too dark.” 

Arthur drew aside the curtain from the win. 
dow nearest the bed, and the pale, cold moon. 
light came in, io white, shining bars, and stri. 
ped the dark counterpane. One fe'l across 
Miss Thusa’s face, and iMuminated it with a 
strange and gbastly lustre. 

* Has the moon gone down!” she asked. 
« | thought it stayed till morning in the sky. 
But my glasses are getting wondrous dim. I 
must have a new pair, doctor. How slow the 
wheel turns round ; the band keeps slipping off, 
and the crank goes creaking, creaking, for 
waatof oil. Little Helen, take your feet off the 
treadle, and don’t sit so close, darling. 1 can't 
breathe.’” 

She panted a few moments, catching her 
breath with difficulty, then tossing her arm« 
above the bed-cover, said, in « fainter voice, 

“The great wheel of eternity keeps rolling 
on, and we are a!l bound upon it. How grand- 





in its 


distaff is smoking. (od saysin the Bible He 
will not quench it, but blow it to a flame. 
You’ve read the Bible, haven't you, doctor! 
It is a powerful book. It tells about Moses and 





the Lamb 
a Lamb that was slain 
many, but never une like this. 
for | can’t speak very loud. 

thread is sliding off the spool. 
out it 
Oh, my God! it snaps in two 





Cat it, doe 





ever uttered. The main-spring of 
broken. When the cold, gray light of morning 
had extinguished the pallid splendor of the 
and one by one the ebjecis in the little 
room came forth from the dimness of shade 
which « single lamp had not power to disperse, 
8 great change was visibic. The dark covering 
o the bed was removed, the bed 
gone but through «a snowy white sheet that 
was spread over the frame, the outline of « tall 
form was visible. All was silent as the grave 
A woman sat by the bearth, with « grave and 





she seomed a fixture in that still apartment 


spectacies lay still on the Bible, and « dark, 
gray dress bung in still, dreary folds against the 
wall. 


on tiptoe, holding her breath as she walked, 
palied the sheet a littl: further ome side. 
Foolish woman! had she stepped with the 
thunderer’s tread, she could not have dis- 
turbed the cold sleeper, covered with that snowy 
sheet 

Two of three hours after, the door opened 
and the young doctor entered with a young 
girl clinging to bis arm. She was weeping, and 
as soon as she caught a glimpse of the white 
sheet she burst inte loud sobs 

“ We will relieve you of your watch a short 
time,”’ sald Arthur, aed the woman lef the 
reom. He led Helen to the bedside, and turn- 
ing beck the sheet, exposed the venerable fea 
tures composed iuto everlasting repose. Helen 
did not recoil oc emble as she gazed. She 
eves hushed her sobs, as if fearing to ruffle the 
imexpressibie placidity of that dreamieas rest. 
Every trace of Larsluess was removed from the 
countensace, and 4 serene melancholy reigned 





im its otead. A snile far more gentic than she 
ever wore in lif, lingered om the wan and 
frozen lips 
| “How benign she looks,” cajaculated Helen, 
“how happy’ | could gaze forever on that 


peaceful, silent tee —aod yet 
death so lernbie 

* Lite @ far wore fearful, ilelen. Late, with 
all ite fevensh unrest, its siuful striic, ite toras 
of passion sud its waves of sorrow. Ob, had 
you beheld the scene which I last night wit- 
nemeed inthis very room « scene im which life 
reveiled in wildest power, you would tremble 
@ the thought of powessung « vitality capable 
of such unholy excitement — you would envy the 
quietude of that unbreathing bosom."’ 

* And yet,’ said Helea, « | have often heard 


I once thought 


ly it moves, and all the time the flax on the 


I'll tell you a story, Helen, about 
I’ve told you great 

Come nearer, 
Take care, the 
it’s winding round my heart so tight’! 


These were the last words the aged spinster 
life was 


itself was 


solema conntenance—so grave aed so svlemna 


Thé wheel stood still by the bed-frame, the 


After a while the woman rose, and walking 





OUT-DOORS AT IDLEWILD. 
BY N. P. Wits. 


In the making of « shelf-read around ome of 
the precipices of Idlewild— something like the 
way to a hanging-bird’s nest whee we began, 
but at present, the winding and easy seeess to 
the cottage from the Newburg side)—we have 
hed « larger amount of weil leying than has 
entered inte my previous oat-door expertence , 
and I have taken a lesson in it, of which, per- 
haps, | can say an instructive word or so. My 
friend the builder will not take alarm, I hope. 
I would not rashly invert his art and mystery. 
I refer not to mason-work proper—such as te 
done with trowel and hammer, aad plumb-line 
and spirit-lerel but to such laying up of loose 
stones by the hand as is done for common day- 
wages, thoagh usually by the smarter clas of 
laboring men. 

My study of the matier was by way of under. 
standing the preferences of two of my “hands” 
who se@med equally industrious—one withing 
to work by the day, however, and the other te 
be paid by the rood. As they were both old at 
the business, | thoeght it mast be rather a differ 
cote of natural character than of skill or profit 
— in either case, a difference worth enderstand- 
ing - and, as the weather was of the kind that 
throws us upon ourselves { ¢ amusement, I pat 
on my mittens, and, as the farmers say, “ took 
hold” with my men. 

Our way, that morning, lay through @ group 
of large hemlocks ; and, by the inexonabte level 


i 


i 
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te 
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had some little apprenticeship at 
what I found diffieult or easy in my 
dling of the material, I soon began te 
difference between my friends By-the-day 
By thejob. By-the dey worked mach 
hardest. By-the-job was « little longer looking 
at the fresh cart-load before making his selec- 
tion, but the taking the stone up, aad setting t 


j 
rit 


dropped into the line of the wall, thes stone was 
done with. If it was not « Gt, (though it gene- 
rally was) he had given it ite propestion of 
look and tif, and the next one must remedy 
the defect— prop or overlay it. He 

good wall, on the whole, as the other 
seemed to be taking it very easy in comparison 
to the other’s hard work, and got on © trifle 
faster. The difference, I saw, consisted ip the. 





spirits. 

* What! you dance not /’’ seid a young lady 
to me, whom I knew well, in English, as I stood 
watching the merry groups 

« No, I never dance.’ 

«Perhaps you are from the Pististen, who 
think it wrong to dance /’’ 

* Oh, no, I like to see it very much.’’ 

«Are your country people so strict as the 
English in dancing and Sabbath-keeping /’” 

1 told her | thought they were in the last, bat 
a great many good people approved of dancing. 
Still we did not have ches dance among us. 

o''' sadshe. “« That is one of our pret- 
tiest dances—a Hungarian dance. See, the 
gentiomen p/fesst—what call you it! whistles!’’ 

A Hungarian was at the piano, and he com- 
menced a running accompanimeat by whistling 
the air, which had a very enlivening effect. 

“They say your people never play; they 
work always!’ said she again. 

«Yes; it is too true,” 1 amewered; “we 
make our play, work.”’ 

“But we poor Germans have nothing else 
than play to do,” said she, with a half sigh 
* How should | like to see America! The Na 
ture must be grand there. But then )ou Ame- 
rigans are 80 pracktisch,”’ ( practical.) 

I said I did not think we all were; and asked 
her if she bad read the volume of Poems, 
(Holmes’s Poems) which I had lent her. 

“Oh, yes!” said she, «1 am so much 
obliged! There is no other poetry like it. It 
is utterly characteristic — so fresh and original- 
and how simple! remember you that of the old 
man t’’ 





Aud 
On the (ips be once has pressed 
Ta these bieoun 
«« But then so practical! No German young 
gentleman would so write to bis bride, as that 
one who speaks of bis dollars and shillings 
and his presents, which he shall not again 
have'’’ 
I could not restrain a good langh. The poem 
was that owe of Holmes's— 


10 Money marbles rest 





. The 


| never come sgau '" 


I was obliged to explain to her, that to us 
Awerieans, that was the very joke. 

“ Ach Gott, leew! You are a strange peo 
ple !"’ and she took my arm into anuther room 

«+ Is it true,” she asked, as we sat down toge- 
gether, “that your ladies in America sit stil! 
in the houses, and read, aud camse the has 
bands and the servants to work ever thing f’’ 

“Oh, no'’’ | answered, and thea tried to 
explain to her the position of woman in Ameri- 
can society 

“Be! it is very different here You see 
that lady seross the room, very steut, with ear- 
rings and light hair’ that # the Fraa Professor 
and Gerheimrath 5 ; but she goes down 
every morning and cooks in the kitehen till 
eleven hour. | m) self divide my householding 
with my sister; and since six mootha, 1 have 
kept the secounts, and go te the markets, and 
leok the cookipg every day over, and brush 
the rooma and clarity the dwhes. The next 
six months will my sister take; and, oh! will I 
not be giad !''— race's Home lafe on Germany 





Tur Dero.—llow seldom do we think of the 
dead! Although we ait around the same hearth 
where they once sat, and read from the same 
volume they so loved to peruse, yet we do not 
often thnk of them. Oh, how the heart throbs 
with wild aad uncontroliable emutions, as we 
stand beside the dying friend we dearly love! 
We wildly strive, but all in vain, to prolong the 
precious life; we follow in deepest anguish 
down tw the dark fowing river, the spirit of 
the loved one passes vaward slope and we are 
| left to linger oo the shores of time. We think, 








roughly deciding on every movement before it 
was made, making \t promptly, and wasting no 
time in reconsiderings. Lf | had bees « casual 
observer, | should have thought By-the-day 
was the more industrices and better mas. By- 
the job would be my preference, after thus see- 
ing them closer. 

But I must record my own success in wall- 
laying—rounding the cormers of the rough- 
edged apology to the old hemlock. “« He whe 
exults in himeelf,”’ says the cider Disrecli, 
«is at least in earnest; but he who refuses to 
receive that praise in public for whieh he hes 
devoted so much labor in his privacy, ie not; 
for he is compelled te suppress the wery in- 
stinet of bis nature.” I must record, therefore, 
that I was praised by both my fellew-workmen 
—By-the day and By-the-job. They agreed it 
was @ neat plese of work. And (te unbation « 
little more toward where it touched me) it is 
very delightful, atter one's biography is written, 
(and the Rev. Dr. Cheever wrete mine twenty 
years ago,) to discover that ome bas « talent 
that has boen entirely overlooked - » superiori- 
ty that, in the hurry of life, has lain dormant 
and 1p i. My next ap will 
please mention, that, with proper advantages, 
| should probably have bees « first-rate layer of 
| stowe wail. 

. 








. . . . . + 
And — walking of working men — I was amused 
a few days since, with & contrast as te tress- 
ment of otstactes, between two who were work- 
ing for the same wages--worth describing, be- 
cause it illustrates with some treth the éifer- 
renee between the common American minc aad 


quiet, litth marrow shoaldered Amertean, with 
my horse bitehed to a drag, was drawing stone 
for the road-way beyond, and a bread-shoul- 
dered fellow from the old country was digging 
earth to Min. As 1 steod teeking op for s 
moment, I saw « thrifty little cedar, which had 
been partly uprooted ; and, requesting the dig- 
ger to set it upright, and shovel some dirt 
around it, | watked om. Retersing «fw mi- 
nates after, | saw my cedar ereet enoagh, bat 
its roots still exposed. « Why dide’t you cover 
it with divt?’’ I asked. «Sure, ain,” said 
| sturdy Great Britain, with «look of most honest 
regret that he had mot been able to oblige me, 
“you told me to stewed it, and I had no 
shovel." He was working with « spede 

It was not tem minutes after this, thet I saw 
my little Yankee dollar-a-day anbitehing the 
horse from the drag. “ What are you going to 
lot" Lasked. © Why, there is ne more stone 
to be got om titis side,”* said he, “and that car- 
penter doe t seem to be coming along to G1 this 
bridge. I thought I'd step over and. get What'r- 
his-mame"s oxen and snake them timbers up, 
and then haul ‘em across with « block and 
tackle, and timber over, and paton the planks. 
| coald draw stone from the other side, then’ 
| Here was a quiet proposal to do what I looked 


ter for the job, three weeks before. There 
stood the two abutments six feet high and twen- 
ty five imet spart, and © stream swollen by « 
treshet and hardly fordable on hersebeck rush. 
ing between; ead hew those four tamoveble 
timbers thirty teet long, were to be got across, 
without machinery and sca@oiding, te span this 
chasm of twenty-five feet, | was net engineer 
enough te see. It was among the “ chores 
thet @ man with common gumption could do, 
* however, af my little friend 
| said, and it was done the next morning, with 
block and tackle, ollers and levere—be going 
about it as naturally and handily es if he had 
been « bridge builder by profession. There 
being no higher price, for dey-laber with his 
amount of « gemption” and day-tebor such as 
the other man's, whe could not eeeceive how « 
spade might be used for a shovel, shows bow 





| as we bebvid the inanimate form comaigned © | common « thing ingenuity is in eur country, 


over it, that we will never forget the life scenes 





fresh in our hearts, and almost wonder | 
| that the busy multitude can move oa so briskly 
around us. But the sun shines brightly as ever 
on the new-made grave. Nature lowks a gay 
| and smiling, and the birds sings as merrily bed 
| before. Again we mingle with the busy, jost | 
ling throug. We 


ke and moeaths rel! on we) 











visit the grave lers frequent and gradually | 
cease to think of the lost ones, ave hen samme | 
sweet voice or incident of by gom ys recalls | 


} y 
j Hews to our memory. The (eelings of bitter | 
| anguish and bereavement are sv0e Worn off by | 
the accumulating cares sad pleasures of life 





} Thus we, in turn, mast ere long pass away, aad 
be forgotten Such is bumas life 
G2" Hope net for conxtant harmony in the | 
arried state. The dest husbands and wives | 
we these who bear occasionally trom ea | 
viber, sailies of i)-Bamer with pahegt mildavss 


of the departed—tha: their memory will always | .), 


| feet, they 





| the cold grave, and hear the damp earth rattle | and bow charecteristic of a Yankee it is to 


know so obstacle. It was worth recording, I 
ought — Meme Journal 

Simqutae Georoewa: Facy.- At Modena, 
in Italy, within a cirele of four miles sround 
the city, whenever the earth is deg and the 
workmen arrive at « distance of sinty three 
to a bed of chalk, which they 
bore with an augur five fet deep. They then 
withdraw from the pit before the auger is re 
moved, and apen its retractoe the water bursts 
up with great vieleuce, and quiekly @tle the 
well thus mwade—the supply of water being 








neither aifeeted by mins er droughts. At the 


depth of fourtees fot are found the reins of an 
ancient city, bowses, paved streets and mason 

Below this again i & layer of earth, 
at twenty ar feet walnat trees are foand 


work 








entire, with leaves and walnets apes them. At 
tw cight fect soft chalk is foand, and below 
this vegetables and trees 


ee cL aan 
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long miles, if we rightly re. 
member. After considerabie pariey, the Eng- 
lish declined the offer. Mr. Layard states that 


mare. 

Dering Mr. L.'s residence in the Desert. he sew 

eeveral of these fine horses purchased for the 

Viceroy ; and he says, “ Hed the Pasha’s chal- 

lenge been accepted, the best blood in Arabia 

would heve been matched against the English 
”» 


Tt will be seen from the following extract that 


I doubt whether any 
Arab of the best blood has ever been brought 


is exceedingly rare, and I never remember te 
have seen dun, sorrel or dapple. I refer, of 
@ourse, to the true-bred Arab, and no: to the 
‘Turcomas or to Kardish or Turkish races, which 
‘are 8 cross between the Arab and Persian. 

: > cae is from 14 hands to 
4, 
mare 


id} . 





GALGANO. 


ATALE OF GloT 





Ba Ser. Bor. Pot.) 


You will got «e i many lands, 


Within thet city, rich and fair, 
Oace dwelt the lady of my story, 
The wife of good Coumt Salvatore, 
In ther palagzc on the square 

Bat be was older than became 
The bucband of so young @ dame 
And she was koown through sil the 
bor the rare beauty of her hand, 
And bore the name of Betla Mano 
This bend it was that almost crazed 
A youth, wham ll men loved and praised. 
The nodie, handsome, nich Gaigano 


They both were young, (bey both were fair, 
Aad lowe, whose presence, like the air 
Unseen by all, i* ‘ 

Was mingled with the breath of May, 

So mingled, it was hard to sey 

Which was the aur, and which was love, 
And he imbaled it day by day’ 


At tourneys and at joustings g+y 

V pow hus be met, as & crest, 

He wore her deiscate, ema glove, 
That Giled bis braim with subtile flame. 
And Gred bim with the love of fame 


And every wheper, every 

Trat (rom ber lovely lips be beard, 
Seemed to his ear less rand than sung 
Bui sbe was distant, she was cold, 
And be, pot bemg over-buid, 
Walked evermore in hambie guise. 
And herdiy dared to lift his eyes 

Te her, who thus bis life controled 
tor che, S:eaa's pride and glory, 
Over each act kep’ watch and ward, 
And, loyal to her wedded lerd, 
Smiled only on oid Salvatore 


A league beyoud the «y's gate 

Lay the fair lands of bis estate, 
Embracing iu their ample arm= 

Dark woods and Tuscon farms 
Aad yearty to those green retreate 

The husband and the wite went down, 
Leaving, with ali the rammer heats 

Ot biasing equare and stifled streets, 
Gaigame in tbe empty tow 


Once, when the day was wearily done 
And from the West the level sum 
Struck the white towns of Tuecany 
Aad, slowly smking down the «a, 

ft lled the whole atmosphere with guid 
in hes vert manson, gray and oid, 
Omer at this hour Count Salvatore 
Stood with the lady of his love, 

Aud gazed upon the guiden giory 

Of land below and «ky above 


And by the window as they stood. 
A youth came riding through the 
Nearing a feicon ia his hand, 
That bid beaeath @ crumson hood 
its eye of anger and command, 
And as it pecked with crooked biti 
in answer to its lord's caresses, 
The Milan bells apon its jesses 
T.nkled a moment, aad were stil 
Tt wes « and the Cogat 
Went forth and greeted and 

That from his teed be would dismown', 
Aad be tha! night, ai least, thew guest. 
To this Galgano answered nay ; 

He was in haste, he could not ta 

Bat Salvatore, with much grace 

Sull urged, end would not be denied , 

And still, uke one pre-cecuped, 

Aad wholly beat epon the chare, 


wood, 


lgane 











rarely 
that 
I was credibly in- 
formed that a eciebrated mare of the Manekia 
carried two men in chain 
reach of their Aneyza pur- 
that the Aneyza and 
the best horses.) But 
and valuable quality i» 
performing long and ardacus 
the smalicst possible allow ance 
water. It is only the mare of 


Bedouin that gets even a regu- 
of about tweive bandfuls (1 barley, or 


of rice im the husk, once in twenty-four hours. 





pet 
bay gathered from the parched 
lean and unsightly. They ar 


never placed 
under cover during the intense heat of an Ara 
dian summer, nor protected from the 


cold of the Desert winds in the winter 
saddic is rarely taken from their backs, nor are 
they ever cleaned or groomed. Thas appa 
rently neglected, they are but skin and bone 
and the towneman marvels at seeing an anima 
which he would scarcely take the trouble 
ride bome, valued almost beyoot priee. Al 
though docile as a lamb, and requiring vo other 
guide than the halter, when the Arab mare 
bears the war-cry of her tribe, and sees the 
quivering spear ot ber rider, her eyes glitter 
with fire, ber blood-red nostrils wide open, her 
neck is nobly arched, and ber mane and tail are 
raised and spread out to the wind. Tae Be- 
douin proverb seys, that « highbred mare 
when at full speed, should bide her rider be. 
tween ber peck and tail 

“The Arab horse has but tw» ordinary paces 
® quick and easy walk, sometimes averaging 
between four and five miles an hour, and hal’ 
ramming canter. The Bedowin rarely pute his 
mare to full speed unless pursucd of pursuing 
In racing, the Araba, and indeed the Easterns 
im general, have no idea that the weight earned 
by the rider makes any difference 

Some of the customs observed by the Arabs 
im regard to borses taken in war, are given as 
tollows 

* Whenever « borse falis into the 
Arab, bis first thought is how to ascertain its 
descent. If the owner be dismounted in battle 
or if be be even about to receive bis death biow 
from the spear of hie epemy, he will frequently 
exclaim, + Peflar the mare that 
fate has given to you, is of noble blood He 
then describes her breed, and tells who owned 








| 


hands of ar 





such @ one 


end rode her dam. Nor wil a Ne,” says Mr 
Leyerd, + come trom the mouth of a Bedowir 
ae to the race of bis mare. He is proud of her 
Beble qualities, and will testify t them as be 


dice, After @ battle pr foray, the tribes wb 

beve taken horses irom the enemy will send an 
emvoy to ask their breed, and a person so 
chosen passes from tont t© tent unharmed, 
hearing from cach man as he cats his bread, the 





deecent and qualities of the anima! he may have 
lest.’ 
‘The sttachmest of the Arab to his horse, is 


only equalled by bis observance of the rules of 
Strangers must be emtertained |) 
Co manne: et almost any meri 
fice. Mr. Layard refers to « story still cerrent 
emong the tribes of the Desert. A Sheikh was 


Awianador 
were seut from Constantinople to ack the mare 
of the chiet, and to offer say amount of gold in| 
setere. Whee they announced after dining, th: 
Ceheet of their embsssy, it was tound, that Ux 
tribe eufering from « grievous famine, and be 
ving wothing w offer their guosts, the generour 
Hatem bed slain bis own priceless mare to en 
tertain them !—Besten Cal scuter 

Foee om Tvsee rue Govennmesr's Arrais 
—The Eclectic Magesine 


tracslatcs from M 

















Ampere’s “ Promenade on Amerijue Ubat 
sevent’s sccount of bis vielt to New ork We 
were much amused s{ this passag: | 

“Nothing shows better the difference be | 


tween « Government where the peuple 
everything and one where they are a mere c\-| 
pher, than the carncsiness of these firemen, a: 

ell other citizens, compared with the judile: 

epee shows by the modern Romans under sin: 

las circumstances of which Mr. Bensen rele 
ted « singuler instance when 1 was in Rome 

One night, while walking ncar the Forum, « 
place of interest sevens like himself, he saw 
thet o Gre bed taken piece ioe treet full of 
bares, which for this reason was called Fenili 

Me. Bunsen called Ww 6 man sitting by his win- 
dow, looking quietly 2 the bern on fire. After 
geome trouble be engaged the man \ go and 
the elarm; but be could wot understand 
Mr. Bunsen should be & | vicrested stout 
relative of widow 
fire While our 
Mill en the alert, wea | 
ot the fire he met | 
















Galigane, with « burning fece 

Aad dowacast, troubled, restiess eye, 
Put his catreaties sottiy by 

As iw & grove one puts aside 

The branches that unpede bis way 
se he rede on, and Would nt stay 


Masag ewhile the old man stood 
Thee the shadow of the wood 
Ander “wn, 


et 
weed the sunekioe of the 
mibed the gleaming marbie sier 
disappeared wiiiie the dour 

ne vakes toor 


An 


Pacmg siong 





An ¢ 
w had withdraw 
Then be discoursed with bers) tongue 
Of tos dear trend, so brawe aad young 
Aed more aad more 
perfect ions 


M cease, bw 
s rere 
sock @ (howsen 
hageme * prane 
ais the lady scarce replied 
i peat 
og ex 
hide 





whoed, she did pot care 





euclitly mle 
donee she turned away 1 
sh she fe 


open her cheek 





Uke @ serpent from bis cost, 

ike @ stume buried from « sing 
Dows om bie pecy he came, and tore 
fits bosom, so that drop» of gore 
Fell heavy on the glossy leaves 
A> ram-drops from the drippag caves 
Awd lh easenguined bees ond feaihe: 

ough the great dume of fouage dark 

ue 


greens ward of the park 


rand victum fe 





t alvatore 


© aly euddeny 


strange Capnce of humen w 





We struggle biadly, but at leagib 
\ strengib 


® oUF Weakwens soem 


he war strength 


* greater (hee 
« 





wayward passion loved (i 





* ws ow 





gan hewk 
nhe onward throws Ube & eu 
ong the great highway (bet downward 
Kae wiedrng through the 





alley town ward 


ud led him, by its thread of white 
rough aby ie aves 
at aerene the andecepe browse 


w the faust 


4 ower aad belfry 


hte of the tows 





ame in sight 
i torough the gatewey, dark and 

+ entered the dereriod ree: 

Led heard the ww 

Ol Bramda > fouete 

Lod pow. we that wid comniry sem 
Siow paseed the days of 
Led cack one, a» it 

Be) ecdamg something | 

eat far 





drowry heat, 


ame aud 





acly "o> chim conten 
reigns Came Bo more 
Ver present ‘here 


bed co iow 





om the flowery mead 
Lo bremtioe be 
Lad with the 





ame aod urge fue prayer 
ad) ime rere 


At length it wae # lockless dey 

lt chaweed. (hat ye come Date afew 
J Deivetore Went . wey 

\ad teft be resliess ead eu 


Je that greet sombre house of sme 


ut Whee (he lowely day w 





er wight Was drew ing peas 


od bone 
Lee rest lessmens and dim cutenut 
omummed (he gu ine cand fee 


And & 
Magers 
o be 





wt ere be reached the gerden geile, 





be lady + ick. soul reproied 
od ote recalled bua, bul tow late 
Vad ihe tod we vem | would be 
mgs wart ber desi) 

Bo mead (-elgane, when lhe beard 
bee lady * soft ead gre. » word 
ad, evarce beleving it. with epeod 

He mounted a bis Gueiest steed 

A! tort) tate the coumiry eperred 


And reeched the dark arcede of (umes 
ust as the meaghboring convent betls 
Calhed the pale sisters from Une ox 
Wah melascholy, mideigh! ¢u.mer 
The howe war dark, aod muti, aad ix 
And at ome chamber Window omy 
high! J lamed the curtemed peue> , 
Aad, drawing beck each butt ead Ler 
wnere bend wadid the «barns 
dv 





valves ajar 
corridor 





4 hie and beter 
the mende we Ward be mpaie 
Det, puded Ly the bend tamemwn 
\ecembed tie brued laure of cab 


And pareed sive, oul ul Une magia, 


BEL PIORENTING. 


[Tse ts 0 Gee poem. wheever m@ the author h 
fominds w of Lowell. We tind itia “ Pomam's.” 


They both were fair, they both were young, 


Aad bow ber husband, Selvetore, 
Spoke of hum with so mack delight, 
With «0 much lowe and tendernes, 
\ad placed his name eo far above 
All ethers, that she could po lees 
Than listen, and, im listening, love! 


And thea wpom bis band she lard 

Her own, that saremed « thing divior, 

And in a gentic whisper ssid, 
“Gaigano, | am wholly thine '” 

Rat suddenly a sense of guilt 

Prerced bes sad bosom through and through, 
Even as a sword, thrust to the belt 

By ~ome athlete hand, might do. 

And, moved by « sub!ime decimon, 





“May Ged forted that | defame 
(old Salvatore » honored same, 


By any ect of infamy *” 

Thea with the imstinet of despair 

He rusbed inte the open air! 

Lad homeward nding, through the nogh!, 

He felt a wild but sweet del 

Vervade hue breast, with thoughts of peace, 

And gratitude tor his release 

\nd joy sn triamph of the mgt! 

And from thet byur bis soul 

\ nobler attwude and gesture, 

And walked with royal look and vesture, 

Aad not as one outcast and doumed' 
Parnam's Magazine. 





Wit and Gumor. 





Sx.ecrions reow tat Exctrs Drocexss.— 
A Rash Speculation.—We see advertised « 
« Temperance Line of Packets from Leadon 

* This, of course, will never 





their 
sels in which nobody can get even “ half sea, 
over.” 

A Suit “in errer.”’— Proposing, and being 
Tejected. 

The True Type of Progress.—Printing type. 

Generally Admitted.—Of all the objects in 
our p we believe i and stran- 
gers are unanimous in considering hotel keep- 
ers and cabmen the most smporine. 

Motte for « Lawyer's Brief-Bag.—Mulet bim 
im parvo. 

Hobson's Choice —Mre. Hobson, of course! 

Very Wrong.—When a man loses his wife he 
cries, « A lass! a lass !’’ 

“Queries te an O1 rian.””—Did you 
ever know a “ plain cook”’ who had not formed 
an “attachment ?”” 

Did you ever know ® vewspaper correspon 
dent who did not commence with, “ Allow me, 
through the medium of your widely-spread 
journal!’ 

Did you ever hears man “return thanke’’ 
without saying he was “ unaccustomed to pub- 
lie speaking,”’ or it was “ the proudest moment 
of his life?” 

Did you ever see the umbrella again, which 
you lent for « only ten minutes /’” 

Did you ever see a number of the Iinstrated 
News, without fire, a ship-launch, or a testi- 
monial in it? 

Did you ever know a dog that was not the 
wonder of his species, and of the civilized world 
im general! 

Did you ever see «local newspaper without 
a “Shower of Frogs” or a “Terrific Heil- 
storm r’” 

Dim you ever get beaten by a good billiard- 
player without his telling you, if it hadn't been 
for the « flakes” and the run of luck” be had, 
yeu would have thrashed him ecasi!y / 

Did you ever get a bottle of good wine at a 
pablic dinner! 

Did you ever see a History of England with- 
out the frontispiece being either, John sign- 
img Magna Charta,”’ or “ Alfred im the Neat 
Herd’s Cot?” 

Lastly, as 3 regular 








“elencher,”’ did you ever 
<P ree 





Jepenius Seas ree Siamese Twines.—After 
dickering some time with the long-legged door- 
keeper, Jedediah Homespun spent a quarter to | 


“My dear, do be reasonable. How can 
Cape May fora month? What did you say? 













THE SUMMER TOUR. 


1, with onty eight dollers a week, send you to 
Niagara Falls would do. Why, board there te 





seen his horse well cared for, entered the cot- 
tage and partook of the refreshment which was 
cheerfully placed before him. For some time 
past there had been no rain, and the country 
arvund seemed literally parched up. The minis- 
ter entered into conversation with the old lady, 


fervently that the gates of Heaven might be 
opened, that showers might descend and re- 
fresh the earth. He then arose from his knees, 
and baving kindly thanked his hostess, bade 
her good day, mounted his horse and departed. 
But he had not been gone more than an hour 
when the clouds began to gather and a tremen- 
dous shower of hail and rain descended, and 
with such force as to wash the contents of the 
old lady’s garden clear out of the ground. 
« There,” said she, “that is always the 
with those tarnal Methodist, they never un- 
dertake to do anything, bat they always over- 
do it.” 


Lams axp Decaxy.—A toy-seller, who had 
recently taken to himself a wife, was exceed- 
ingly tender to her in epithet ; his frequent ad- 
dress was, ‘My lamb.”” One day a little, dir- 
ty-faced boy asked for a toy, and the busy toy- 
seller said : 

« My lamb, serve that boy, please. 

The boy was served, and went away, but soon 
returned to bave his toy changed. The toy 
seller doubted whether it was bought at his 
shop, and said 
«* Who served thee '" 

The lad replied 

« It wor t’'/emé, sir." 

The toy-seller blushed, exchanged the wy, | 
and, for the futere addressed his wife as if she | 
were a rational creature. 





| 
Just Discanunarios.— Little Boy, whoee ap- 


petite is refreshed by passing « confectioner’s— 

« Ma. I'm hungry, I are!” j 
Affectionate, but Firm Parent —“ You shall | 

have some bread and butter when we get bome, 

Charley.” 

Little Bey—“1 ain't bungry for bread and 

butter; I'm hungry for candy '""—Lantern. 





| 


Mliscellancons. 


= -< 
j 


A SECOND SOLOMON. | 


A certain Mahomedan woman, of respect- 
able family, resided at Peshawur at the time 
that General Avitabelli was Governor of the 
place. This woman had « son and a daugh- | 


ter, both married, and the dagebter and daugh- 
ter-in-law gave birth, at the same time, to two 


children, one a boy, the other a girl. The cir- 
cumstance gave a great deal of occupation to 
the mothers of the sick ladies. They were | 











now become grandmothers, and many visits 
were exchanged in consequence of the impor- 


see the Siamese Twins. Looking at the cu- 
rous palr for some time, Jed exploded 


* How long you fellers been in that are kind | t#nt events that bad occurred in their families. 
| of hiteb ?”’ | Some time had passed over, the young mothers, 

* Forty-two years,” was Eng’s reply were again in perfect health, when & serious | 

“Du tell! Gittin’ kind o lispute arose between them. The daughter's 





used to it, | eal 
| ebild was a girl, that of the daughter in-law a | 
| boy. The former maintained that the boy was | 
hers, and had been taken from her, and given 
to her sister-in-law. The woman accused of 
having stolen the boy denied the charge, and | 
“Want to know! Well, I swan, you air| %e was supported in her declaration by ber | 
hitched queer,” said Jed, minutely examining | one — plese eee 
the ligstcre. «(ne of yeou fellers dies, t’other | 821 the contending partie e 
en be in a pucker, I reckon.” | before the Jadge. This magistrate, who was 
« Would be bed,” said Chang | no Solomon, not being able to elicit the truth, 
«Den’t drink nothin’, I guess | dismissed the complainants. The latter were 
te swim / | not satisdied, and appealed to the high coart in | 
« Sometimes,” said they which General Avitabelli presided. The case | 
After gazing at them a few minutes in si. | *** brought before him as be sat in the divan 


culate, ain't you !"’ 
« We ought to be,” 
“ Tes, | vow you ought. You fellers b’long 
to the same church—-’spect you do!”’ 
« Yes, indeed,” said Chang 


sad they 


Ever go in- 





lence, Jed again explodes— 

‘Look here, "spose one of yeou fellers got | 
into a scrape, and was about to be put im jail, | 
how'd you manage that '’’ 

Ob,” says Eng, « I go Chang’s bail /’’ 

« Ob, yes, could do that, by hokey '”’ 

And Jedediah, having exhausted his cross 
esamination, at off whistling, giving « fresh | 
lot of examiners room to put the Twins through 
& course of similar sprouts 





A Sitcarion.—Two young officers vere tra- 
velling the far West, when they stopped & | 
take supper at a small road-side tavern, kept | 
by a very rough Yaskee woman. The land-/ 











lady. im « calico sun-bennet, sad bare Met, 
stood af the head of the table to pour out. She 
imqaired of ber guests “if they chose long sweet 
ening or short sweetening in their coffee.’’ The 
first officer, supposing that “ long sweetening’’ 
meant a large portion of that article, chose it ac 
cording!y What wos bis dismay when he saw 
their hostess dip her finger deep down inte an 
earthen jar of hoary that stood near her, and 
then stir it (the finger) round in the coffee 
His companion, seeing this, preferred “ short 
sweetening.’’ Upon which the woman picked 
op «large lamp of maple sugar that lay ins 
brown paper on the floor beside her, and biting 
off a piece, patit inte his cup. Both the gentle 
men dispensed with coffee that evening. This 
anecdote we heard from the sister of one of 
those officers.— Miss Leslie. 





E.oqcexce.— During an address delivered by 
® young orator, in a debating socicty, 
speaker attempting to describe (be besutios 
nature, and touching upoa the scenes of s thun- 
der-storm he had witnessed ouce upon « time, 
his fountain of el. quence could no longer with 
hold itself, and be burst forth in the following 
strain :—+ Why, I vell you, Mr. Presidemt, the 
roaring of the thunder was heard far and wide, 
and reminded those who heard it of the clatier- 
ing of the boots of so many «\)1 horses eressing 
@ bridge over a creek where the litthe Gshes 
were seen shipping about (rom puddle to pud- 
die—the lightungs flashed and flashed, every 
now aud then the whole heavens looked as 
though it was lighted wp with tallow candles, 
end then all snuffed 


Reerect ros The Ebuies 
Republican says A oguler case of com 
scientious scruples was manifested by a som of 
the Greea Isle, who was united ia the bonds of 
matrimony ov Sunday last, by Thomes Maske 
well, Bag. After the ceremony, as the happy 
| pair were abou! retiring, the bride remarked to 
the husband + Sure, you'll not go without pay- 
img the Squire.’ To whieh he responded-— 
*Hasb, Biddy, darlin’, i: wouldn't be decent 
te pay the Squire on the howly Sabbeth—I"R 
call to-morrow.’ As he hasn't called yes, it te 


Tee Saepara 





| with him 


Aw Apsuxt Wireee:.— A lew student ip Gils 
State relates the following anecdote. A segre, 
| whe had brought an action against his wife, ot 
# Court in Comeord, was asked, after the exe- 
mination of some testi bether he had 
| @oy more Witnesses / 
| « Yes,” he replied, « I got our more.”* 











presumed that time is an ‘Eternal Sabbasb? | 


| Public curiosity was strained to the highest 


piteh, and each eagerly asked his neighbor 
“ How will the Judge decide’? The state- 
ments on both sides having be am gone through, 
General Avitabelli ordered two goats to be 
brought, one having a male, the other a female 
kid. This being done, he sent for two sheep 
that bad each a lamb, one a male, the other « 
female. In like manner, he commanded two | 
cows to be brought, of which one had a male, | 
the other a female calf. These different quad 
rupeds being introduced, he ordered that the 
goats, the sheep, and the should be 
milked, and the milk of each animal placed in 
& separate vessel, which should be marked 
+“ Neow,” anid the General, “let thie milk be 
examined, and it will be found that that which 
belongs to the animals which have male young 
is stronger than the milk which has been taken 
from the others.”” Upon inspection, this wes 
found to be correct. ‘* Now,” said the Judge, 
* bring me some milk from the mothers of the 
children The milk was brought, and Gene 
ral Avitabelli deciared that the milk of the 
daughter was stronger than that of the daugh 
ter-in-lew, and that, consequently, she must be 
the mother of the boy. —Schenserg’s Travels in 
India 


cows 


THE POOR GENILS. 

| 
Notwithstanding the expressed sympathy of 
the world for genius in rage and garrets, we 
are just hard-hearted enough to have uo pity 
for any such condition, because poverty is, 
nefther the netoral ner necessary consequence 
of being super-exceliently blessed by nature 
with « sepsitive organization, or lofty intellect. | 
We maintala no man possesses « superior ge 
nius whe is not perfectly aware of the tect; hix 
modesty is displayed in not everiastingly io 
truding it upon those who are throw 
peth. 11 is this very knowledge of his superio 
rity which often disarms his epergy, ani makes 
him rely too much upon its power to obtain 
even the means of life. The self-reliance so 
often exhibited by men of genius, is another 
evidence of the consciousness of power. They 
are almost all procrastinaturs, and often defer a 
work whieh would yield profit and distinetion, 
either watil the last moment, or it is altogether 
teo le'e, because they think they can accom 


n his 





commence the labor. We have known a great 
many poor geniuers in the course of our life, 
but few, if any, whose poverty we could 
trace to the lack of energy and promptitude in 
themecives. Well might Farmer Ashland ad 
viee Henry not to take the horse Genius from 
the stable, for he was the laziest in the lot 
Savage, the poet, Moreland, the paiater, both 
ended their lives in the most alject poverty 
land why! They were both deficient io moral 
courage and evergy. The world was willing to 
* bend the pliant hinges of the knee” a- 
AKnowledgment of their gevius, bat they thought 
the world should have gone « little further, put 
clothes op their becks, and food inte their 
and, for aught we koow, expected it 
| ready digested. If men will insist wpon not 
putting their talents to any practioal use, or 
throsting ware upon the world whieh the world 
does not went, they have no right to go whining 
sbout and condemning the public as being in 
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« Well, why don’t you call him on?’* 
* Oause he dead, our 
Yaerrt Goov.— We like the reply amasing 
ly 0 gentlemen once made to a blustering fellow 
| whe bad wid him he war bo gentleman 
* Are you « gentieman!  etkhed the 
« Yes, 1 am 
“Thee,” coolly remarked the vthes, 
very glad | am not.” —N, 0. Delta, 





former 





“how 


| the family oMener 


plish it at any time they may condemend to | 





two dollars « day, and bed at that. Won’t a trip over the river next Sunday ———"" Exit 
wife, indignantly. 
aeniaceeaneaamnemedll 
a - - a 
Ovenvome It.—A well known Methodist WHAT IS FAME? 
minister who was travelling on horseback — 


T. A. D. Fessenden, Esq., relates the tollow- 
ing amusing anecdote, which, we think, pre- 
sents a striking Mlustration of Byron’s remerk, 
that ‘glory consisted in being shot in battle, 
and having one’s name reported wrong in the 
dead and wounded list.” 

He was ing with some @ a 
short time since, and a remark was dropped re- 
lative to the uncertainty of life, when an indivi- 
dua! standing by said— 

“ That puts me in mind of what that old fel- 
low said, who died the other day, out back 
somewhere. I saw % in a paper. Strange I 
can't think of his name.” 

« What did he say?” asked F. 

Well, I can’t think just what he said : “twas 

about life though. Don’t you know 
his name? If I could only think of it now, 
you'd remember what it was he said.’’ 

«« What sort of a man was he ?”’ continued F. 

« Well, he was considerable of a men, and he 
made some talk when he died. Seems to me 
he lived wh out in h - 

«Do you know whereabouts in Massachu- 
setts 1” 

« Well, seenis to me "twant far from Bosten. 
He was a man that used to keep the first rate 
of stock on his farm, I've beard. There, it is 
strange I can’t think of his name. You've 
heard of him a dozen times afore in your life."” 

« Was it Webster?” 

“Oh! Webster—that’s it. Yes, Webster— 
General Webster. Strange I didn’t think of it 
Sooner. *] ain't dead yet ’—that’s what he 
2 Neither the solemnity of the subject, nor the 
grave import of the words really uttered by the 
departed statesman, could restrain the risibles 
of those present, and a sudden shattering of 
waistbands followed this striking illustration of 
the vanity of human greatness. 

The above reminds us of an anecdote of me- 
mory, related by John Van Buren, the Prince. 
John was, one summer's day, when politics 
were dead and the weather warm, enjoying 
| himself in the interior of New York, by 8 com- 
fortable ride in the cars, John had been troubled 














| for several days with the misfortune of losing 


| his hat at every hotel where he stopped, and to 
avoid the necessity of «very day purchasing « 
new Beebe, he had attached his card, bearing 
in large letters, “ Jobn Van Buren,” just above 
Beebe’s mark. 

The heat of the day, combined with the dust 
of the travelling, had somewhat fatigued the 
Prince, who, placing his hat beside him, was 
about disposing himself for a comfortable 
snooze, when bis attention was called to a tail, 
jean countryman who was peering very intently 
upon the Prince's hat. 

Backward and forward walked the stranger, 
and looking at the hat as if he would pierce it 
with his gimblet eyes; afer some time he 
screwed up his courage and addressed the 
Prince 


* Ahem—are you—is your name Frederick 
Van Buren ’"’ 

“No,” replied the Prince, “my name is 
John.” 

« Ob, perbaps you are Frederick's son ?”” 

‘ No,” said the Prince, calmly. 

* Don’t you know Frederick ?’’ 

« Neo, Ido not.” 

«To set Rmily of Vow Duscus du you be- 
long te r”” 

* To one of the Eastern families.” 

** What is your father s name ?’" 

Martin,” said the Prince. 

* Martin Van Buren,” was the drawled reply 
«1 don’t know Martin, but I know Frederick.” 


A CHAPTER 
FOR NICE OLD FARMERS. 


Can anybody tell why country people so 
universally and pertinaciously persist im living 
in the reer of the homse? Can anybody tell 
why the front door and windows are never open- 
ed, save on the Fourth of July and at Thanks- 
giving time’ Why Zedekiah, and Timothy, 
and Jonathan, and the old farmer himsec!f, must 
€° rewnd the house, in order to get inte it? 
why the whole family (oblivious of six empty 
rooms,) take their “wapor bath,”’ and their 
meals, simultaneously, in the vicinity of a red 
hot cooking range, in the dog days’ Why the 
village artist need paint the roof, and spout, 
and window frames bright crimson, and the 
doors the color of » mermaid’s tresses / y 
the detestab'e sua-flower (which I can never 
forgive “Tom Moore” for noticing) must al- 
ways Gaunt in the garden! Why the ungrace 
ful prim poplar, fit emblem of « stiff old bache- 
lor, is preferred to the swaying elm, or droop- 
ing willow, or majestic horse-chesnut ! 

I should like te pall down the green paper 
window-curtains, and hang up some of snowy 














muslin. I should like to throw wide open the 
hall door, and let the South wind play through 
I should like to go out into the woods, and 





collect fresh, sweet, wild flowers to arrange in a 
vase, in place of those defunct dried grasses. 
and old maid “ everlast " I should like to 
show Zedekiah how to nail together some bits 
of board for an embryo lounge; | should like 
to stuf it with cot'on, and cover it with a neat 
“patch.” I should like to cushion the chairs 
after the same fashion. Then I should like, 
when the white-haired old farmer came panting 
up the road at twelve o'clock, with his seythe 
hanging over his arm, to usher him inte that 
eool, comfortable room; set his bow! of bread 
and milk before him, and after be had discussed 
it, coax him (instead of tilting back on the hind 
legs of a hard chair) to take » ten minutes’ nap 
my “model” sofe, while | kept my eye on 
the clouds, to see thet no thunder shower play- 
ed the mischief with bis hay. 

I should like to place s few common sense, 
practical bovks os the table, with sou 
fine daily and weekly papers. You may smile 
but these indueemeate, and the fi 
and pleasent air of the apartment would bring 
after the day's toil 
by degrees they would lift the covers of the 
books, and turo over the newspapers 
stant interchange of thought, tecling and opi 
nion, with discussions of the important and en- 





ef on 


bi 





Con- 
| 


grossing yuections of the day,swould of course 
necessarily fullow 

The village tavern-keeper would probably 
frown upon it; bat | will venture to predict for 
the inmates of the farm-house a growing love 


for home, and an added air of intelligence and 
refinement, of which they themselves might 
possibly be unconscious. Fenny Fera—Olive 
Branch 


Sewsrte Rewanas.The Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher in his remarks at the apaiver 
sary of the Five Pointe Mission. said :— When 
Christ went where there were sick He healed 
thei; where there was actual want He created 
bread, and came down to their physical condi 
es. Take the Gospel ia the miserable outcasts 
of our city, and pe man can preach it, vuless 
dova mor It is ae though he made 4 mark in 
the sand, and the first tide washes kt away 
Preach the Gowpel, and the hunger of the man 
makes him forget it. There is « great deal 
more Gospei ip a loa of bread sometimes, than 
in ap old dry sermon. If I go to a man and 

| bring to him in his want ever so wuch philoso- 

phy, he will not hear it, if | come down to him 

and bring him bread, and clothes, and med) 

cine, this will give him a correct idea of the 

(ompe!—one which he can eppreeiate and up- 
° 


derstand 





How Vexrot Comrosns.— When Verdi has an 
opera to compose, he waite patiently until the 
midnight bell bas tolled. Me then enters bis 
study, in which there is « plano placed between 


different to the claims of talent. The world & | s big drum ead cymbals, snd seatiog himerlt at | 


inquiry. 
“<A portrait painter recognizes the 

boy maxim, that ani (eye) is nothing unless 
dotted.” 





“I'm dead if such « leak can be put into 


net sounded. Ta, ha.” 
« It may be said that man is created in the 
image of God, as a map is the image of the 
country it represents.’’ 

“He had both bowers, and the game was 
altogether in his own hand when the infer- 
pal gump let himself be bluffed off by Ike's 
bet.” 


« His end was that of the fool. Although 
90 frequently warned of the dangers of intem- 
perance, he persisted in using the intoxicating 
dranght. The business of the cireuit was ne. 
giected. Appeals from his legal decisions were 
frequently taken to the Sapreme Court, and 
frequently sustained. [is fellow-jadges began 
to whisper about his growing vice, that he must 
be discouctenanced, and one or two of the 
clients, who had suffere! most by his illegal de- 
cisions, loudly threatened to have bim impeach- 
ed before the Legislature. His wife and chil- 
dren, stung to the heart by the scandal of his 
course, met him with tears and the warmest per- 
suasions, to forsake a habit which would soon 
bring him to ruin. All im vain. 

«He persisted in the use of strong drink 
until one day, walking down some steps that 
led to his office, he slipped, fell heavily forward 
upon his cane, which broke in two, and the 
sharp fragment entering his stomach, be died in 
a few hours.” 

Such is a specimen of the small talk of the 
cabin. The waiters now insinuate that they 
must spread the dinner, and we adjourn the sit- 
ting.— Great Valley Trade. 
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TEA CULTURE—ITS LESSONS. 


Ri Ee is ons 
raptdily to destruction. 






produce for exportation, & good part of it is 
paid for in cash. 
Now we have in this country all the varieties 


protuce 

things that she cannot 

Tea is a product, under Providence, of human 
labor. Ifthe wore fairly lined 








« You cannot have any friend here to-night, 
ma’am,”’ said Mr. Brandon, “ for the doors are 
shut.”” 

« What shall I do, sir?’ said the lady. 

« If you will give me your arm, mc’am,” said 
Brandon, “ I°ll see you down to the stage door, 
when you can send for & coach.” 

« Arm, sir!” said the lady, “1 wish I could, 
sir; but I have got no erms.” 

“Dear me, ma’am,” said the box-keeper, 
“how very odd! However, ma’am, if you 
get upon your legs, I will take every care of 

P 


“I have not got any legs, sir,” sald Miss 
Biffin. 

This entirely puzzled Mr. Brandon, who pro- 
fessed himeelf much astounded at the intelli- 
gence ; and, had not Miss Biffin’s faithfal friend 
arrived just at this moment, ete the coach door, 
it is impossible to imagine what would have 


Her intended, who was perfectly alive to all 
the little peculiarities of his beloved, settled the 
affair in a moment, by bundling her up, lifting 
ber from her seat, as Cassar did, « with decen- 
ey,” and carrying her off upon hie shoulders, 
as a butcher’s boy Would transport a fillet of 
veal into his tray. 


INDIAN INCREDULITY. 





THE OLD WOMAN. 


ay-haw d aad very old War she 
With many a wrinkle where 

The rese and lily oace had bioomed, 
Whea life's young morn was there 

And often from her dum old eyes 
Methought there fel! a tear 

U pea ber karttng work, that told 
Of memories food aad dear 

And oft ber bosom heaved « sigh 
As from the open door 

she watched the 
As she had played of yore 

She knew that cankering cares would come 


tile anes al play 





To «poi! the castles fair 

Ther little hearts were b 
For they were built in air 

She had heen young ; and children dear 
She called her own, had crept 


Behind ner chair te 
No wonder that she wept; 

For they were dead and (hese brought beck 
The memory of thew tone. 

patie the Bowers 

la memory + garden sown 


STOChS AND MONEY. 


Aad drew those tears t« 





The vicissitudes of the Steck Exchange are 
n > i 4 





y 
speculative dealer in Stocks is too often poor 
to day and rich to-morrow. It is related ofa 
member of the London Stock Exchange, about 
the time of the battle of Waterloo, that having 
lost a large fortane in his speculations, and his 
hame being chalked on the black-board, he 
determined to commit suicide. Chancing to 
pase London Bridge, he met a Frenchman, 
with whom he had been on terms of intimacy, 
who came up te him im great haste, exclaim- 
ing - | 





© This is most important news'’’ j 
« What news ¢’’ asked the other 
«Why, the great battle of Waterloo! 
Foreign Secretary and French Ambassador 
have just received tidings of the signal defeat 
of Napoleon '"" 

The speculator, perceiving at once the ad- 
vantage of such early intelligence on the Stock 
Exchange, rushed immediately to a firm, with | 
whem he made an arrangement to i 
most important news to them, om condition of | 
receiving one-half the profits resulting from its 
use. They agreed to his proposal, and be told 
them the result of the battle of Waterico; 
upon which they immedictely purchased Con 
large amount. He proceeded to 
another firm, and made the same errangement 
with them. When the intelligence was mace 
public, the funds rose fifteen per cent., and the, 
the mao who had not « shilling the day be 


| 
The 


| 


disclose 


sols to a very 


fore, received £100,000 as his share of the 
profits 
At this period, when the French and En- 


glish opposing armies were meeting with va 
rious snecess, the fluctuations in English Con 
sole were very great. Upon one occasion, 
Bear specalator, who hed sold very heavily 
anticipation of Napoleon's gaining a victory, 
called on Lord Castlereagh, then Foreiga Se- 
eretary, to inquire the news 

“Iam happy to said his lord- 
that the British troops have been again 


nform you, 











ways barn the fingers of the possessors. 
they are got rid of as sudden) 
Napoleon, wh« 


til 
as they came. 
has spoken pregnantly on so 





a popular work entitled « Martyria, a Legend,” 
published in this city « few years ago, trom the 
pen of a gifted clergyman 

“ Of earthly relations, those of the bustbend 
and wife, parent and child, friend and neigh- 
ber, master aud servact, constitute much the 
larger portion of man’s happiness; and are 
more important, any one of them then all other 





piness is increased, aud not in the inordinate 
accumulation of money, the sequisition of 
empty fame, or in luxurious indulgences. 

« Happiness is (o be attained in the aecustomed 
chair by the fireside more than io the honorary 
occupation of civil offiee; in a wife’s lev 
finitely more than im the favor of ell human 
beings else; in children’s innoeest and joyous 
prattic, more (han ia the hearing of flattery 
the reciprocation of little and frequent kind 

nesses between triend and friend, mere than in 
seme occasional and dearly bought indulgence 

ip the virtue of contentment, more than in the 
anaious achieven nis of wealth, distinction and 
greadcur more than in 
change in full firm, 
trust in Providence 


in- 





in 


in change of beart, 


of circumstances and 


more then in hoping for 
ima ng taste 
than io the 


fortane’s favor 
beauties of nature 
ple inheritance of te acres of land 
the observance of neatness and regularity, 
household virtues, rather than in the means 
of ostentatious aud therefore rare display; ina 
hand.maiden’s cheerfulness, more than ip the 
improved tone of polities; and in the friend 
ship of our next door veighber, more than in 
| the condescending notice of my lord duke. 

**‘ Happiness thea, wast be sought for ia sim 


ere for the 





more fee mime 


wh in 








| peady enough to reeogvize acd support intrin- | the piano, he firet bang» the drum on the right | plicity, and net jn costliness; ia the perpetual- 


sic talent whens it ls made applicable to the band, then crashes the cymbals on the left hand, ly recurring, more than io the rare; in abiding | 
world’s uses; and, for our own part, we are then thamps the piano io the midst, and while | peace, rather than in temporary ruptures anc | 
nest alter the well of living water whieh spring. | 


| 
| 


rather gied that ity dc mands are severe chough 
to require the man of geuius to put his horses 
in training to draw some useful goods to the 
general wart.— NV. U. Delta 
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the wr ureverberating With the mingled sounds, 

he commences the Grat chorus. This is the 
| Verd) composes. Can anybody have « doubt 
jo the subject / 





eth up tato evertasting lie im Bo source 
sedulously, as in these fountains which are fed 
by the never-failing love of relatives and friends." 


The | 


me the informa 
tion: I am a ruined man!” said the Stock Ex | 
change speculator, making a low bow and re-/ 
tiring 
There seems to be in these two incidents an 
evidence of that law of compensation which is 
expressed in the proverb, “Easy come, cas 
o."” Fortunes made suddenly, almost al- 


| Capt. Marey, it will be remembered, was sup- 
| posed, about a year ago, to have bees cut off 
| while exploring the head waters of Red river. 
He survived, however, ard has lately read an 
interesting paper before the American Statisti- 
|} cal and Geographical Society, deseribing the 
| region of country whieh he visited, and particu- 
| larly its Indian occupants. The following in- 
| cidents will illustrate the difficulty of expiain- 
| ing modern discoveries to an Indian of the 
prairies 
| «+ Having upen one occasion a Delaware and 
a Camanche with me, in the capacity of guides, 
I was much diverted st a conversation which 
pesved between them, in my presence, and 
which was interpreted to me by the Delaware. 
“+ It appeared that the latter bad stated to the 
| other the fact of the sphericity of the earth's 
| surface. This idea being altogether new and 
incomprehensible to the Camanche, was reeciv- 
ed with mueb incredulity, and, after gazing for 
a moment st the Delaware, to ascertain if he 
was sincere, he asked if that person took bim 
for a child, or if he looked like an idiot? The 
Delaware said no, but the white people, who 
knew all about these matters, had ascertained 
such to be the fact; and he added, that the 
world was not only round, but that it revolved 
round the sun. The Camanche Wry indignant- 
ly replied, that any man of sense could, by 
looking off upon the prairies, see at a glance 
; that the earth was leve!; and, moreover, that 
| his grandfather had been west to the end of it, 
j where the sun passed down behind a vertical 
| wall. The Delaware continued, in his simple 
t impressive manner, to describe to the Ca- 
manehe the operations of the steam engine and 
other objects of interest that he had seen, all of 
which the Camanche regarded as an effort of s 
| fertile imagination, expressly designed to de- 
ceive him; and the only reply he deigned to 
make was an occasiona! exclamation in bis own 


| 
| 


| 


j 


| language, the interpretation of which the other 


pronounced to be, ‘Hush, you fool 

I then endeavored to explain to the Delaware 
the operations of the magnetic telegraph , and, 
im WMustrating its practical utility, said that « 
message could be transmitted a thousand miles, 
and an answer returned in the short period of 
He seemed much interested in 





ten minutes 
od list 1 attentively to my remarks, 
but made no comments until I reqaested him to 
explain it to the Camanche, when he smilingly 
said, + 1 don’t think I'll tell bim that, Captain, 
for the truth is, I don't believe it myself!” 


this, 





7” The Lowell American endorses the as- 
th. 
spring,’ but thinks that in the present state of 
things in that city, severed swallows often make 


“one swallow doesn't make a 





sertion, 


one fall! 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
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THE MARRIAGE RELATION My whole bas dase great honor to ite aarhor 
u ve M 
The following sound, clear and Christian 
views of the marriage relation, are taken from | 
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curing it, rendering the labor required more 
efficient and productive than that of the Chinese 
now employed in the Tea cultare. 

Now the consumers of Tea in this country 
are regularly paying three to four times as 
mach for every pound they consume as the 
Chinese grower receives for it. Extensive trans- 































Vrotesce amp Tavre.—it iss strange 0, 
tedious war, when viclence sttempts to vy. 




























verity can make no impression on 
Let none suppose, however, that the two 
therefore, equal to each other; for there is 
vast difference between them, that violence 
only & certain course to ran, limited by the 
pointment of Heaven, which overruler its 
fects to the glory of the truth which it 
whereas verity endures forever, and event 
triumphs over its enemies, being eterna! 
almighty as Ged Himself Pesest. 
Powsns of Mewony.—A late mumber o 
lustrated News ways :—We have often be 
rdin 4 of the memory 
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portation d, a long yage, then 
transportation inland, with the heavy cash in- 
vestments, and frequent transfers from owner to 
owner, make every pound of Tea cost the Ame- 
rican consumer several times the sum received 
for it by the te 
Transfer the Tea Culture, so far as the supply 
of our wants is concerned, from China to those 
portions of our eountry best adapted by climate 
and soil to its successful prosecution, and a 
very great bene@it would result alike to grower 
and consumer. The farmer who now has « 
bushel of Wheat, or two of Indian corn, or a 
Sheep, or a bushel of Apples, to sell for what 
would bey him two pounds of Tea, would then 
receive eight pounds of Tea for the same 
amount of his labor or its products. And the 
large aggregate of capital and business talent 
now absorbed in the Tea trade, would by libe- 
reted and impelled toward works of real utility 
and beneficence. Instead of two years elapsiog 
between the growing of Tea in China and the 
drinking of it in Minnesota, with a like expendi- 
ture of time in reaching the Tea grower with 
our retarn prodacts, the Tea-crop of 1853 would 
be exchanged for 4 portion of the American 
Wheat-crop, Cotton-crop, Hog-erop, &c., of 
that same year, and « serious waste of property 
through sea-damp, wrecks, fires, &c., &c., be 
avoided. There would be far less adulteration 
and mischief from poisonous curing, packing in 
lead, Ac, than at present, for each mater’s 
ways would soon become known to the pur- 
chasers of his crop, and ultimately to the con- 
semers, who would avoid the hartful and prefer 
the salutary. We de net consider Tea a bealth- 
ful beverage at best; but it certaialy is far less 
80 at present than it need be, because of the 
chemical ignorance or recklessness of those 
who do not care whether the Tea they put up 
for « foreign white devils”’ is poisonous or not. 
Then why do we not grow our own Teas? 
For the same reasons, substantially, that pre- 
vent our growing our own Silk, and that for 
many years prevented our growing ovr own 
Wool or Cotton, and making our own Cotton, 
Silk, and Woollen fabrics. It is a serious, a 
costly, a critical task, to nataralize a new 
branch of Industry in the face of the natural 
competition and hostility of those whose vested 
interests must thereby be unfavorably affected. 
The Tes-seed must be procured from China, 
and the growers there, unenlightened with re- 
gard to the real interest which Labor every 
where has in the universal diffusion of al! Arts 
and Products, will naturally regard aed resist 
the exportation of the best Tea-seed as prejudi- 
cial to their imterests. So the Tea-shippers, 
commission merehants, importers, &c., will all 
regard the establishment of the Tea Culture 
here as a deadly blow to the craft whereby they 
have their wealth. Then the proper climate, 
soil, culture, , for Tea in this country have 
all to be ascertained by patient and repeated 
experiments, which, however triumphant 
their results, must be costly im their progress 
| Lf an individual uadertake thepaturalization of 
a new art or branch of productive imdustry, 
however adapted and important, he breaks 
down or dies (as Dr. Smith has done) before 
success is attained, and all goes to wreck 

But an individual exgét met to bear the cost 
of such an understanding. Its success is ao 
National concern, and the Nation should back 
the experiment. Individuals may die, but the 
nation survives. An outlay which would rain 
almost any individual, would be but a @ea.bite 
te the Nation. And one such branch of indus 
try asthe Tes Culture, fairly established, and 
thriving among us, would be worth more to the 
Nation than all the Mesilla Vallers between 
Labrador ani Cape Horn.—N. ¥ 
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Tar Jaraw Pes.—At the late annual meet 
ing of the U. S. Agricultural Society, at Wash- 
ington, as we learn from the National Intelli- 
Prof. Mapes, of New Jersey, handed 
te the President a portion of the vine or stalk 
of the Japan pea, 
in Suffolk county, New Jersey 
criginally obtained from some of the company 





acer, 






of a Japanese vessel, wrecked on the coast of 
California, and formed « portion of their food 
He deseribed it as @ plant whom: botamieal cha- 
racter had not yet been precively settled, but 
which was probably well deserving the atten 
ton of agreuiturists. The specimeff offered 
was cut off at about two feet from the ground, 
and was thickly studded aronnd with seed pods, 
thus producing very many times the crop of the 
ordinary pea of our gardens. In planting, these 
peas are about five feet apart, and in the 
course of their growth cover the whole surface 
| of the intervening ground 








wet 





They require ni 
sticking, of other support, the stem being quite 

| stiff and unyielding. This pea appears to be 

| specially useful for feeding to horses; but may, 

| mo doubt, also be made to contribute largely to 
human emsienanec. 





Coane ron Rosr-Bro« A subscriber wishes 
to know If any one can suggest a method of 
preventing the yearly incursions of the rose 
bug, and hearing «onside rable complaint among 
our neighbors at having their cacum bers, grapes, 
and other frait destroyed by these insects, | 
will suggest a remedy, Plant in the centre of 
| your garden a few damask rose -bushes, and they 

will never light on anything olse. We have a 
| large garden with almost every kind of fruit, 
| vines, shrubbery, and Gowers, with several kinds 
of roses, and in the centre we have four bunches 
of damask rose bashes, and | never saw in the 
whole garden a rose-bag on anything but the 
damask rose. When they are in blossom, | go 
into the garden once a day with a pan of hot 
water, and shake the bugs from these roses into 
the water, aod get about « pint af one time 
this I practice for a few days, and then they 
| will disappear 








Reet. Speaking of the reat_on wire fences, 
the Scientific American says. «+ It will be no 
easy Matter to galvanize a rusty wire fence; but 
it certainly would be a good plan to prepare 
wire for fences by galvanizing it before it is of- 
| fered for sale. If rusty wire is rubbed with 
boiled oil, in which some red lead has been 
mixed, on a warm day, the rusting process wil! 
be arrested.” 





en 
Geotoow st Cuasons.— An English periedi 
cal states that Sir Charies Lyell is engaged on 


anew edition of his Principles, whieh, among 
other matters, is to contain the eum of all we 
know concerning great geological changes. In 
connection with this subject an interesting point 
| is rained by Alired Taylor, whe contends that 
the sea level, which is usually taken as the 
datum in geological and other se ientific caleu- 
lations, is by no means to be 
t 


considered as per 
He shows that the solid matters 
charged into the sea by rivers would form 


maner in. 


a de- 
| posit three inches in thickness over the bottom 
im the course of 10,000 years, and consequeutly 
raise the level of the water by that amount, 
The Ganges drains 400,000 suuare miles, and 
in 1,75) years would reduce the level of that 
| vast region by one foot. The Missiasijpi, which 
drains 1,100,000, carries one foot from the sure 
face of the soll into the sea in 9,000 years, 
Thus the level of the land wiil be lowered, while 
that of the sea is raised; the latter cannot, 
there: be regarded as flared and permanent 
| is geological caleulations. 
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LTRCUPURS AmP Anis ton Teneovare © | nion,”’ says acotemporary, ‘that it s number | 
Mince VROUS ENIGMA of gentlemen are sitting togeth: r, talking seusi- 
“es af A an a Be bly epon some sensible subject, and « lad 
cmahave.—ve jenters, they immediately commence talking 
: | foolishly, and keep it up till she makes her 
PROBLLM —A, 1), Bt and 6 AeLOne, | exit. ’ 













men who could commit leng poems by 
on hearing them once read, and the like. 
when the dryness of the subject is taken | 
d we cammot ber any 
stance more singular than thet of Herr \ 
Nieubtin, the celebrated German scholar, 
was once aclerk in the bank of C 
in that capacity, he gave proof of the 
lous power of his memory, by restoring 
recollection alone, the whole contents of . 
in the bank ledger, which had been jor 
fraud or accident. 


A Srace Tarix.—Speaking of stage » 
of actors and actresses, the Pen and P 
says: 

~ Thie reminds me of Grisi’s famous 
by which to get some stimulant during o 
her exhausting scenes. The play require 
to kneel down to a mound, and press her 
to it in a paroxysm of sorrow. This moun! 
so made that a mug could be presented : 
beneath ; and while Grisi, in am agony of 
lies prostrate on the mound, she manages 
very quiet way, to take one good long px 
porter, and in voice and spirit gues on with 
song. ‘ She wipeth her mouth and saith, ! 
done no wickedoess,’—and she hadn’t'” 


Masatace Custous om Exotann.—The } 
sent (fashion, in England, at marriages, » 
have heaps of bridesmaids. Lady Edith ¥) 
tings, who was married to Fred. Ctifton, 
eleven bridesmaids, all attired im white m 
dresses over pink silk, with pink ailk tb 
teimmed with white lac. Each had a be 
ornameoted with pink ribbons. The bride 
a dress of Honiton lace over poult de »» 
wreath of orange flowers on her head, uw 
Honiton lace veil over her shoulders. I» | 
land, except in very rare instances, si! 
riages taken place in church between the 
of & in the morning, and 12 at noon. 











TO BESS 
WRITTEN FoR THE <aTrRDayY 
BY MISS MARKY ET 

| had « dream, dear Bessie 
A sweet, sad deram, last 
The moonbeasns quivered | 
With metiow, mourntal | 
And as | seek down weary 
From gazing on ite rays, 
My tho=ghts wok wing, on 
Boek to my youthful day 
1 dreamed | saw the moun! 
Lie trembivag on the es 
And on the white shore, ga. 
You stood, and talked wi 








We were children once ag 
And wandered a+ of yore 
O'er every spot once cheris 
Ue that remembered » hor 
Thy soft, dark eyes were o 
‘Thy httle heads in mine, 
Aad lies, tresbly gathered, 
Thy iar brow did catwin 
The sea-weed's dripping tr 


Adorned with ra nbow sty 


Aad then we watehed the vy. 
Come gitdung o er the dee 
L. ke troup: of wh: e-winges 
Who holy vigils keep 
Aad everything was brea! tn 
(4 peace, and joy, and | 
The soft reese gen ly -tee 
The calm bine sky shove 
The slender wea grass drop 
The waves, with dunpled 
Seemed to a ever whep' rin 
Ah, childhoud's Ite is ow 


Aad, borne upon the borers 
That eveaime, colm and ot 
Adown the (ore-t pathways 
And down the sluprag h!! 
Came vowes, tender vowe- 
We dearly loved to hear 
The low, sult tones of wome 
And manhood + aovenis « 
The rocks sent back the eet 
Upon the throbbing air, 
Taat me'ody yet dosteth 
Around me every where 





ANIMAL HEAT. 

Q. Why does snAcling air rapidly make 
body feel warm’ 

A. Because more orygen is introduced 
the body. In consequence of which, the 
bustion of the blood is more repid—the 
itself more Acated-—and every part of the 
is made warmer. 

Q. How does the combination of 
with the Weed produce animal Aes: ’ 

A. The principal element of the bi 
carton. and this carbon (combining wit 
oxygen of the air inbaled) produces «« 
acid ges, in the same way as burging for! 

Q. What becomes of the aceragen of tr 
after the oxygen enters the blood ” 

A. It is thrown out from the hangs un 
ed, by the act of breathing; to be again 
with e: ygea and converted inte commos 

Q. Can you explain how we breathe’ 


So lowengly we 
With hearts af! full of glee 
| hooked wp to the heavens 
Thea om the moon! 1 +e 
Aad thought them very 
Hat Bot so foie ae thou 
tm thy eves beamed the 
The moonlight on thy bros 
Thy towing raven tresses 
The wind kiesed in its piay 
Bat eh. ¢'en as I blessed thee 
The vision passed away 


lingered 





And lo! the dey was brook ing 
And wah ring im the stevie 

The toting, ever-crasciens 
The din of ety lite 





A. By 8 mnsenler action, we make an + 
ed space in the chest; the pressure of the 
nal atmosphere forces esr into this spac 
to fll it. By & second muscular acti 
lage are compressed, and the air forw 
and escapes. The sir which escapes * 
nitrogen 

Q. Why does the vitiated air (after tbr 
gen has been absorbed) come ous of the 
and not sink inte the stomach ? 





Bat the tall dwetlings leavin, 
A hand's breadth of the ek 
And eh! | mined the pressure 
OF thy sot, clasping hand 
And keew that thou dear He~ 

Wert m a destant land 


Tha dreams shat out the -orr 
Sewat he orwearying ps 

Bat oh the bitter morrow 
Waker 


to loke agraen 





A. Because a mechanical provision + 
in the upper part of the windpipe and guile 
this purpose 
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= place ths lunge and 


pipe and gullet 


of ele take 
ew 


ete. 
the prowess 


Q. If (beth ia combustion and reap 
the oxygen of the air is consumed, and 
trogen rejected —Why are not the prepert 
the asr destroyed’ 

A. Beeanse the wader surface of 04 
leaves (during the day) gives out eryer* 
thos restores to the air the very elem 
which it has been deprived 

QY. Whence do leaves eitain the 
which they exhale? 

A. From the cartent« acid sheorbed 
roots from the svil, and carried to the les" 
the riging s«p. 





wed according to the Act of Co 
con & Peterson, in the Clerk's Ole 
Comet for the Eastern District at Pe 





CHAPTER XIII 





Ike 


w wot, Lask not 
HW gwilt’s in thy heart 


| but kKaow thar I lowe 





mest be semen” W hetever thou art 
xyeen 
Q. How do plants coutrive to absorb 
nic acid from the soil f 
A. lt rises (by capillary attraction) t 
the small fibrous roots, after it has be« 
Solved in the soil by water 
Q. If leaves throw off the exygen of 
bonie acid, what becomes of the carbon | 
A. It is retained to give Arwmces and « 
to the plant itself. 
Q. Show how God has made anime! 
pendent on that of wegetatles’ 
A. Animals rejnire o on to keep 
Slive, and drow 6 from the air by respi™ 
The under surface of leaves gives ont ¢ 
an thus supplies the air with the werg 
quired for the use of animals. 
Q. Show how God has made veges 
dependent on that of animal. 
A. Plants require cartente acid, whe 
their principal food: and all animals 
the same gas from their lungs. Thur 
supply animals with exggen, aud ania 
ply plants with rartenie ecid.—Fren */ 
liar Scions,” edited by R. B. Petersen 
——_ 


For Housekeepers 


I arbi & 
a compound of carboo and ¢ = 
Ie s dark and gloomy apart 
ted windows and dreary wall 
¢ ami there with blackening e 
Whore darkness and gloom were 
pale rays of a glimmering 
, the handsome, the gracefw 
Bryant Clinton 








He sat, or 















































drooping dowaward, and | 
img darkly over his face, as 
i his misery and shame. 
it was « poor place for such | 
was @ young man of leisnre x 
to refleet on the past, the pre: 
te 
he past'—goldea opportunit 
lect, swept away by temptatios 
detection, har 
long and 
ment, —companionship with the 
» hie home a tomb-like cell in 
v~his food, bread and water 
of straw ,— bis dress, the fe 











Sreweo Beer's Kipwey.-—Clear the! pn yey ane 2 
of all the fat, cut it im two, and with * tmages gleamed forth 
, it le no wonder that he writhe 


knife cat out the fibre which runs throwt 
middle of it. Lay it im a sauce-pan with + 
little water and a little salt, cover it « 
let it stew Ul! it is perfectly tender, thee" 
up and cut it in small pieces, season it 
per, and more salt if requisite, and rete” 
the stew pan; let it stew till there # 
two spoonsful of gravy remaining in 
pa, then add a piece of butter and a litt 
Let it boil once and serve it, 

Faso Beer's Kiveey.~—Clean all the 
the kidney, cut it open and take out ( 
which runs through it, put it in a stew” 
& very litth water and some salt, and 
till it is tender, them season it with per?” 
more sali if required, dour it and fy | 
lard, add « little four and water to ™ 
gravy. Or, you may broil instead of 
after it has been parboiled 

Comsep Barr.——One hundred pounds 
#ix pounds of coarse salt, two ounces a * 
of salipetre, one pound and a balf o/ 
four gallons of water. Mix the sbore 
dents together and pour over the mest ‘ 
the tub closely, 

Jewim Mernoo or Parraniso Ber 
jo~Take out all the veins, 5) 
with salt and let it lay for half an hour 
off all the salt and soak it half an how 
water, drain it and then put it in the pit 


of s manlac,—that he soppe 
heel in the dust, that he rushe 
ad shook the iron bars, wit 
» that he called on Gol to be 
the fervor of faith, but the re 
y, the impotence of despair 

ly & deadly sickness can 
reeling back to his pallet, he bi 
his hands and wept eloud,—en 
soul was that of the first doom 
“My panishment is greater 
” 





While there he lies, a prey to k 
egonies, we will take 
at the romance of his childh 


the admiration of every be 
the pet of the village school, th 
village green. His intelligenc 
re equal to his beauty, and all o 
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dipected above.— National Coed Bood: 








